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At home swith the family of Richard R. Mann, Equitable policvholder of Columbus, Ohio 


eS 


The Future Is Bright for 
Dick Mann’s Family 


OME time after the war is won, Dick 
S and Bernadine Mann plan to build 
the house they’ve dreamed about ever 
since they were married. 

Bernadine is eager for a modern 
kitchen. Dick wants a furnace he doesn’t 
have to stoke. Seven-year-old Anita's de- 
sire is a big yard so she can have a dog, 
and five-year-old Shirley asks for “a 
swing that hangs from a tree.” Richard 
i age one, is too young to express an 
opinion, but he’ll want plenty of room 
to romp in. 

x * * 
Right now, the Manns rent a house, in 
Columbus, Ohio. Dick is a war worker at 
the Capitol Manufacturing and Supply 
Co. The Equitable insurance he owns is 
playing an important part in his plan tor 
living and preparation for the future. 

Dick himself was one of eleven children, 
and as he says, “We had plenty of hard 
times. When I started working, I made 
up my mind that, as far as possible, I’d 
see there were no rainy days for my fam- 
ily. Every family is entitled to security, 
and life insurance is the best way I know 
to get it.” 

* * * 
The Manns look forward, some day, to 
‘*taking it easy.’’ His wife says, “Dick 
and I were surprised to find how much 


THE EQUITABLE 


retirement income for our older years, as 
well as protection now, we were able to 
arrange when we worked out a program 
with our Equitable agent combining our 
Social Security benefits, Dick’s group in- 
surance and his individual Equitable 
policies.” 

At the moment, little Anita says she 
is going to be a trained nurse when she 
grows up. One thing the Manns know is 
that whatever careers the children choose, 
there will be money for their training. 

“IT never went to college, and neither 
did Bernadine, but you can bet our 
children are going to have the chance 
we missed,” Dick says. “That’s one im- 
portant part of my Equitable program— 
a guaranteed education fund tor each of 
the youngsters. To us that’s the American 
way—knowing that your children will 
have a better opportunity than you had.” 

* « * 

In the evening, when the baby has been 
put to bed, the Manns like to talk about 
their plans for the future. That new home 
they will build, “just a nice bus ride from 
Columbus” —the advantages they plan 
to give their children—their own hopes 
for leisure some day. 

Like so many other American families, 
these are the things the Manns are build- 
ing toward, saving for, planning on. 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
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Dividends to 
Equitable Policyholders 


HE continuing progress made by The 
Equitable Society has made it possible 
to extend additional advantages and services 


to our policyholders. 


Among these is the increase in the divid: nds 
to be paid to policvholders in 1944, ipplying 
to most types of individual policies. 


This action reflects the favorable trend of 
mortality experience in recent years and the 
continued financial progress of the Society, 
During the past several years, the Society has 
been substantially strengthening surplus and 
reserves. This has now progressed to the point 
where it is felt that an increased distribution 
of dividends for 1944 can prudently be made. 


The total amount set aside for dividends on 
December 31, 1943 is $41,400,000, compared 
with $36,802,000 on December 31, 1942. 

7 * * 


Every day of 1943, an averive of $587,000 
in benefits was paid to Equitable families 
a total of $214,388,000. This included pay- 
ments of $1,552,000 to the families of ¢47 
members of our Armed Forces who died in 
service while protected by individual Equi- 
table policies. . . 
As a service to the nation, |he bijuitable has 
developed, through its group insurance facili- 
ties, a program of world-wide life insurance 
protection for civilian employees of the United 
States Government serving overseas. This 
gives the American serving his country as a 
civilian, protection comparable to that pro- 
vided for members of the Armed Forces under 
National Service Life Insurance. 

a 7 ” 
Using a part of their current earnings two set up 
permanent protection for the future, thousands 
of far-sighted families created $294,544,000 of 
new Equitable protection last year under indi- 
vidual policies. Equitable group life insurance 
increased $352 548,000. In all, 3,050,000 per- 
sons own $8,445,578, 00 of Equitable life in- 
surance—a record high. 

* « . 
During 1943, the Society's assets crossed 
the three billion dollar mark. The Society pur- 
chased $458,850,000 of U. S. Government 
securities last year, and at the end of 1943 
owned a total of $981,351,000. 

Today Equitable funds are helping to speed 
victory through investments in the securities 
of the Government and American industries. 
When the war is won, Equitable funds, di- 
rected into sound and diversified business 
enterprises, will help industry provide jobs 
for our returning soldiers and for workers now 
making war equipment. 


PRESIDENT 


YOU WILL ENJOY READING the story of 
Dick Mann’s family in ““YOUR POLICY’’—The 
Equitable’s annual report. This booklet con- 
tains practical information, with actual family 
programs worked out. Ask any Equitable agent 
for a copy, or write to the Home Office, 3% 
Seventh Ave., New York 1, New York. 
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Remember when you said“I Do. .° 


To have and to hold...to love and to cherish... Whether he be “richer” or “poorer”, a Prudential policy 
for richer, for poorer... remember? miay be obtained which will be designed to his own needs 
The hallowed words were few and simple, but their and circumstances and will provide security for his family 
meaning shone like gold in your heart. And thus for you which he can guarantee in no suret way. 
and your beloved began new lives... thinking and work- 
ing for each other in glorious partnership. Buy War Savings Stamps from your Prudential Agent 
The husband who fulfills the obligation implicit in his 
vows plans not only for the present, but for the future of 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


his beloved as well. To guard against the final emergency ; 
¢ INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


which may cut off his vital income, a fundamental pro- 


A mutual life insurance compan) 
tection for every family is life insurance. HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


This is one of a series of advertisements appearing in Life, Saturday Evening Post, Newsweek, Time, American Magazine, 
Better Homes & Gardens, American Home, American Legion Magazine, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, National Geographic, and other magazines. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


99" Annual Statement to its Policyholders x 


The greatly intensified effort of the nation 
at war has been the dominant influence 
on the activities of the Company, its agents 
and employees, during the year 1943. 


The Company itself has recognized its 
continued responsibility to support the 
Government in its war effort through the 
purchase of United States Government 
obligations. During the year the Company 
inéreased its holdings of these obligations 
by $341,000,000. At the end of the year 
the Company held over $1,608,000,000 of 
such securities, an amount equal to 48 per 
cent of the total assets of the Company. 
There is no safer investment than United 
States Government bonds. For the protec- 
tion of its policyholders, therefore, as well 
as for the furtherance of the public in- 
terest, the Company has adhered to its 
wartime policy of investing its funds 
primarily in the obligations of the United 
States Government. 


In view of the prevailing low rates of in- 
terest and in recognition of the long-range 
effect of low interest earnings,the Company 
has further increased the reserves held to 
secure the performance of its outstanding 
life insurance and annuity contracts. 


The Company is convinced that its 
policy both as to investments and reserves 
is, in all the circumstances, prudent and 
proper so far as the protection of its policy- 
holders is concerned. It is also clearly in 
the best interest of the nation still at war. 


The Company declared for 1944 the 
same annual dividend scale as was ap- 
plicable for 1943. Dividends payable in 
1944 amount to $33,600,000. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION r 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks......... 
United States Government Obliga- 
ae verry, TETTERTET TL. 
All other Bonds: 
State, County and 


Municipal... .. $ 87,151,528.00 
Railroad......... 270,740,382.00 
Public Utility... . .855,833,476.00 
Industrial and 

Miscellaneous... 61,663,321.00 
Canadian........ 101,091,989.00 


Stocks, preferred and guaranteed. . . 
First Mortgages on Real Estate... . 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. . 
Real Estate: 


Foreclosed 

Properties... ... $38,250,252.37 
Home Office. ..... 12,682,462.00 
Other Home Office 

Properties. ..... 1,439,035.45 


Interest and Rents due and accrued. 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums 


1,608, 118,620.00 


Ww 


Over 1700 of our employees and agents 
are now serving in the armed forces, and it 
is greatly to the credit of a much reduced 
staff that the detailed operations of the 
Company are being carried on with such 
a high standard of performance and serv- 
ice to the policyholders. At the same time 
the staff, both in the Home Office and in 
the Field, have made substantial con- 
tributions to the overall war effort by 
taking part to an increasing extent in vol- 
unteer war activities both through Com- 
pany organizations and individually in 
their own communities. 


Our agency organization, greatly re- 
duced by war service, likewise deserves 
much credit for the encouraging growth 
during 1943 in the Company’s volume of 
life insurance in force. Sales of new life in- 
surance were $452,000,000, an increase of 
12 per cent over the previous year. These 
sales are in excess of any year’s business 
since 1937. Terminations because of lapse 
and surrender were the lowest in twenty- 
four years. At the close of the year total 
insurance in force was $7,340,000,000. 


As of December 31, 1943, the real estate 
holdings of the Company, acquired under 
foreclosure, were valued at $38,250,000, 
which is but slightly over one per cent of 
the Company’s total assets. The book 
value of foreclosed real estate sold during 
the year amounted to $22,900,000. 

The mortality experience of the year was 
less favorable than the previous year but it 
did not differ greatly from 1940, despite the 
fact that in 1943 there were approximately 
$4,500,000 of warclaims including deathsof 
men in service not caused by an act of war. 


December 31, 1943 


$49, 143,483.85 
Contracts... . 


Although the life insurance business, by 
its very nature, is an important influence 
against inflation, nevertheless the Com. 
pany has felt that, in these days of war em. 
ployment and shortages of civilian goods, 
it should make every reasonable effort to 
play its part in the fight against an exces. 
sive rise in the cost of living. Accordingly, 
it has taken an active part in the coopera. 
tive advertising program undertaken by 
116 life insurance companies to help pre- 
vent an uncontrolled rise in prices and the 
cost of living. Its purpose is to encourage 
people to do voluntarily those things which 
will divert spendable funds into war bonds, 
life insurance and savings rather than into 
unnecessary goods. The Company joined 
in this program believing that it was a 
timely contribution to the economic and 
social welfare of the country as a whole 
and that it would directly serve the best 
interests of its policyholders. 

On April 12, 1944, the New York Life 
Insurance Company enters its 100th year 
in a strong position. The Company looks 
forward earnestly to the responsibilities 
and great opportunities which lie ahead. 

A more complete report as of December 
31, 1943, containing additional statistical 
and other information of interest about 
the Company, will be sent upon request. 
A list of bonds and preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks owned by the Company is also 
available. These booklets may be obtained 
by writing to the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 


$2,647,875,634.00° 


Present value of amounts not yet due 
on Supplementary Contracts. . . . 


238,412,778.00 


Reserve for Dividends left with the 


Company..... 
Dividends payable during 1944.... 


876,480,696.00 


150,063,692.41 
33,650,864.00 


Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 


in advance.... 


74,456,444.00 


19,892,282.93 


Reserves for other Insurance Lia- 





10,250,896.50 — ites ~ a 
a 690 939.27 bilities Co eee eesreseeeecesescesesee 21,047,054.89 
Taxes payable in 1944.......... Ne 7,327,639.31 
Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 
APE 4,000,000.00 
52,371,749.82 aii 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. ......... 5, 462,031.73 
23,301,281.30 Total Liabilities. .........$3,127,731,977.27 


Surplus Funds 





held for general 





PV ses» os sch én sane esigs tive x3 $0,524,471 .25 contingencies . . . ceeeeeeees - 215,224,453.00 
Be MIN. os sng itn 2 cos nats 617,848.28 
$3,342,956,430.27 $3,342,956,430.27 





Of the Securities listed in the above statement, Securi- 
ties valued at $46,798,802.00 are deposited with Govern- 
ment or State authorities as required by law. 





*This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which. 
are carried at par. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 
shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New York Insurance Department. 
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OUR article, “The Cancer 
Y death Toll,” in December, 1943, 

Spectator brings to my mind 
several factors which should be in- 
cluded in such a consideration. 

First is the shifting population 
groups, classified as to age. 

Since 1906 the number of per- 
sons who did not die of T. B. or 
some other disease have gotten old 
enough to die of cancer and cardiac 
diseases. According to the best in- 
formation I have seen published, it 
seems that the average age of 
our population has increased very 
greatly in the older age brackets, 
and decreased in the younger ages. 


The Birth Rate 


This refers to the lower birth 
rate, as well as the better perform- 
ance of the medical profession in 
disease prevention and treatment. 
It seems that soft living, referred 
to as a factor in your article as a 
cause of higher cancer death rate, 
may be one of the vital factors in 
lowered birth rates; because of the 
fact that young couples nowadays 
hesitate to bring a large family 
into the world because of economic 
pressures which their grandfathers 
did not consider very much. 

Life insurance and other thrift 
plans which have been sold to the 
public have emphasized the eco- 
nomic side of family life to such an 
extent that we have made cowards 
of our marrying young folks. Or is 
that a fair assumption? 

Secondly, since 1906 the nourish- 
ment found in our processed foods 
seems to me to have gradually been 
lowered. 

This is, of course, based on sup- 
position, but I think it is a fair 
conclusion, and it probably comes 
from easy living demands of the 
public. The processor finds a ready 
market for quickly prepared meals. 
The great growth in urban centers 
has fostered development on such 
foods. 

In a rather casual manner I have 
been interested in the possibility of 
impoverished soils in some of our 
older states being at the bottom of 
lowered food values in the produce 
they raise. Upon reference to the 
cancer death rate in the North 
Eastern United States and the up- 
per Central States, it would seem 
that this may be an index worth 
considering. 

On the other hand, California, 
with a high death rate, would seem 


to be an exception to this rule, un- 
til you remember that in that state 
many persons die every year who 
have only lived there a short time, 
having gone there for the climate. 

This is certainly true in Florida. 
Miami has a high death rate among 
persons who have recently taken up 
residence here, or who are practi- 
cally on their death bed when they 
arrive. You have only to observe 
the obituary notices daily to see 
that this is true. So a high death 
rate from cancer in Florida is not 
among the so-called old-timers nec- 
essarily, but the incoming sick 
tourist seeking a moderate climate 
undoubtedly is a factor. 

In the third place, there is one 
thing which you did not go into, 
and that is the effect of the sun’s 
rays on the skin. I have observed 
here during a residence of 20 years 
that certain types of Floridians 
born here or in Nassau or in bor- 
der states, and having lived in 
Florida most of their lives, fell vic- 
tims to skin cancer. This is usually 
found on face, neck or arms, bare 
to the sun for years and years as 
they worked in the open, fishing, 
etc. 

The human body is such a com- 
plex machine, which gets out of 
balance for so many reasons, that 
it seems to me the most important 
factors involved in arriving at a 
cause for high death rates in any 
category must be impoverishment 
of the body due to improper food, 
and contributing factors of occupa- 
tion, the effect of the sun’s rays or 
lack of them, and accidental infec- 
tions, etc., rather than how much 
money a man has in the bank. 


Food Consumption Factor 


The fact that food consumption 
is high in high cancer death rate 
states may mean only that the peo- 
ple are hungry from being under- 
nourished by the food they do con- 
sume, so they keep on eating. That 
may have an effect on loading up 
the system with waste and contrib- 
ute to a generally high death rate. 
I am convinced that the movement 
to require standard labels accord- 
ing to grade of food—relating to 
the nourishment contained, and not 
necessarily because its appearance 
may put it in “Fancy” or some 
other grade, totally lacking in re- 
quired food content, is a field in 
which you could do some good. 
Americans are more undernour- 





ished than you think. Processed 
food is a big factor in starving us 
into cancer, nervous diseases, and 
many other scourges. 

Another factor, which the lay- 
man does not appreciate as a rule, 
but which is a factor nevertheless, 
is poor medical care at some time 
during life. This applies to the 
handling of the mouth by dentists, 
poor and bungling throat surgery, 
damage to the female in childbirth, 
etc. Of course, I do not expect to 
find these last factors discussed in 
such an article, and it is doubtful 
if you will find it anywhere, but it 
is a factor not to be ignored by 
anyone who wants to do something 
about it. 


National Health 


On the other hand, if you were to 
put your weight behind the food 
processing problem, and grading of 
canned goods, etc., you might even- 
tually have some effect on the 
health of the entire nation. 

The factors involved in that part 
of the problem go back to food pro- 
duction, and should take into ac- 
count the farming methods which 
have depleted our natural resources 
without putting much in the way 
of food values back into the soil. 

It appears that your study is 
chiefly to see which way we are 
headed, but you should go further, 
and see if something cannot be 
done about it of a correctional na- 
ture. The food processors who are 
making fortunes out of their 
method of feeding us, and giving 
the vitamin producers something to 
shoot at, would be grossly insulted, 
of course, but national health and 
the conservation of all natural re- 
sources is a “must” piece of busi- 
ness for America from now on. The 
life insurance business can do 
something to help, and the life in- 
surance press may be the place to 
get it started. 

Your study really comes to this: 
There are certain parts of the 
“Land of the Free, and the Home 
of the Brave” which has sold the 
birthright of the people for a mess 
of pottage, and there in these parts 
of the country, the selfishness and 
carelessness of the people have 
caught up with their children and 
grandchildren, etc., etc. It may 
take more than seven generations 
to right things, so why not get 
started on it. 

Sincerely, 
Erling E. Ayars, 
General Agent, The Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Miami, 
Fla. 
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Focusing Attention on Insurance 


AT-THE-YOUNGER-AGES 


AVING impressed (?) you 
fi last month with the advan- 

tages of selling to those in 
the older age brackets, we now 
execute an about-face to stress the 
advantages of selling the younger 
men. This really isn’t quite as in- 
consistent as it may seem for, as 
Sir Roger deCoverly once said as a 
breathless populace awaited his 
earth-shaking decision, ‘‘There’s 
much to be said on both sides.” 

In Part One of this series (Feb- 
ruary issue), we tried to give an 
overall picture of how age, in it- 
self, affects or can affect the selling 
procedure. In Part Two (March), 
we stressed the advantages of sell- 
ing prospects over 35. But grant 
us this: On neither occasion did we 
suggest even for a moment that 
you concentrate on any one age 
group to the absolute exclusion of 
all others. 


The Remaining Market 

Younger prospects are relatively 
scarce today, and that very fact 
suggests the need for not overlook- 
ing such segments of this market 
as still remain to us, and for not 
becoming too rusty in our sales 
technique toward this group of 
buyers. 

Let’s look first at how many of 
this younger group remain for us 








to approach today, and then let’s 
consider how and why we should 
sell them—and others in that group 
of younger men who will be back 
with us “tomorrow.” Briefly, the 
younger market consists largely of 
the following: 

Today: (1) The 4-F’s who, phys- 
ically unable to get into the armed 
services, many of whom are, by the 
same token, apt to be ineligible for 
life insurance—although there are 
many instances where a man re- 
jected by Uncle Sam might still be 
acceptable for life insurance cover- 
age. 


(2) Young men of draft age, 
who are yet to be called to the 
colors. There are not so many of 
these left. Of those remaining. 
fewer per month are being inducted 
than was the case in the earlier 
days of the war. 

(3) Young men of draft age, de- 
ferred because their special occu- 
pation or skill in the factory or 
on the farm already contributes 
greatly to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

(4) Juveniles, or boys below the 
present minimum draft age. 

(5) Women, now gainfully em- 
ployed in all walks of life. 

Tomorrow: Returning service 
men. Don’t ask me to name dates 


Possibilities of the Younger Market- 
Common Characteristics of the Prospects— 
Seven Practical Presentation Ideas— 


Part Three of a Spectator Staff Survey 


in this connection, please., But do 
reflect that such men will probably 
come home in two great but grad- 
ual surges, one at the end of the 
“Atlantic War” and the other at 
the successful conclusion of the 
“Pacific War.” 

While our few thoughts here will 
be devoted largely to “today’s” 
market, it might not be amiss to 
point out that the returning service 
men should be great buyers of life 
insurance, once they are firmly re- 
established in their old, or new, 
jobs. They already have bought 
vast sums of National Service 
Life Insurance; have been thinking 
about life-and-death as never be- 
fore; have been risking their lives 
for the goals of freedom and secu- 
rity; and will come home favorably 
inclined to something (like life in- 
surance) that will help to make 
their own individual freedom and 
security assured. Following World 
War I, ex-service men in great 
numbers bought life insurance in 
great amounts; we look for history 
to repeat itself. 


Advantages of "Selling Young" 

Number of Policies. As we have 
pointed out before, if you want to 
sell more policies, approach those 
people in the younger age groups. 

Ease of Approach. While this 








WHAT BECOMES OF 
THE YOUNG MAN'S 
EARNINGS 
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lilustration courtesy Jefferson Standard Life Insu wee Company 
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IN THIS ARTICLE 
Outline 


THE REMAINING MARKET 


Today Tomorrow 


ADVANTAGES OF “SELLING 
YOUNG” 
Number of Policies 
Ease of Approach 
Establishing Contact 





Spread Growth 
Morale 
THE PROSPECT’S PICTURE 
Income Advancement | 
Commitments Responsibilities 
Habits Luxuries 
Bargain Appeal Appreciation 
“TECHNICALITIES” | 


Policy Contract 
Premium Payment 


PRESENTATION IDEAS 








IN THIS ARTICLE 
Highspots 


The rainiest of the rainy days is— 
old age without money 


Before presenting the app, I arrange 
for payment of the first premium 


Each application I carry is folded 
inside a piece of blank paper 


In writing diagrams and figures, I 
always use my fountain pen so that 
it will be in hand for the close 


When writing an app for a young, 
single man, I suggest naming the 
mother and father as joint bene- 
ficiaries 








The Savings Approach 
Long-Range Viewpoint 
Stressing Retirement Income 
Selling the College Man 
Young War Workers 


























When entering the details of the 
policy in my register, I always re- 
cord the address of the parents 


























—-— 


may be a moot question, some hold- 
ing that the “big” man is actually 
easier to approach than the little 
fellow, the fact remains that, all 
other things being equal, a young 
salesman is apt to gravitate toward 
prospects of about the same age as 
himself. Bearing in mind again the 
temporary absence of many young 
men, both among prospects and in 
our field forces, this consideration 
will apply more directly after the 
cessation of hostilities than it does 
today. 

Establishing Contact. Not to be 
overlooked is the advantage of 
“getting in on the ground floor,” 
by selling a man his first life in- 
surance policy. It’s then up to the 
agent to continue as that prospect’s 
life insurance man. Unfortunately, 
right here is where a great many 
Salesmen fall down. 

For instance, the writer once 
pulled the applications of several 
hundred policyholders of all ages, 
selected at random, to determine 
cases where the policyholder had 
subsequently been sold an addi- 


tional policy in the original com- 
pany. This particular study showed 
that, over a period of years, the 
average policyholder had five dif- 
ferent policies—and in most in- 


stances, policies after the first had 
been issued in other (not the orig- 
inal) companies. Clearly the first 
agent—except possibly in cases of 
change of address—had not been 
on the job. 

So a note of warning may be in 
order. Sell the first policy to a 


young man with the definite 
thought in mind of being his “life 
insurance man” throughout the 
coming years. As he progresses, his 
income increases and his needs 
multiply, grow-old-along-with-him 
and see that his life insurance pro- 
tection continues to be adequate. 


A recent survey shows young men spend their money like this: 









































DIVISION } LIVING, EDUCATION | RECREATION | GIVING SAVINGS 
Tightwad 37% 1% 1% 1% | 60% 
Spendthrifty 58 1 40 1 0 
Thrifty 50 10 10 10 | 20 

The Average 
Young Man 
Who is " 
GETTING AHEAD 
Is Saving— 
Courtesy Jefferson Standard Life 
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Otherwise, you may be peddling 
small policies indefinitely. 

Spread. The idea of not having 
“all the eggs in one basket” applies 
here, too. A lot of small policies— 
while they entail considerable work 
—do act as a hedge against pos- 
sible loss or lapse of one big policy. 

Growth. Selling many smaller 
policies, i.e., at the younger ages, 
gives you a spread in another way, 
too. Prospect-wise. Many policies 
—many people—many new friends 
and additional prospects through 
the endless chain and centers of 
influence. 

Morale. Leaving aside the dol- 
lars-and-cents angle for a moment, 
“many little ones,” whose sale oc- 
curs with some frequency, do much 
to keep up a salesman’s morale. 

For instance, the other day, I 
talked with a million-dollar pro- 
ducer. He hadn’t made a single 
sale in five months! “I’m working 
on several big cases,” he told me. 
“Some of them look promising. But 
it’s really tough; I’ve almost for- 
gotten what a dotted line was made 
for. | know that the law of aver- 
ages will come to my rescue sooner 
or later, and since I’ve been in this 
business seventeen years, I’m able 
to take it meanwhile. But some- 
times it’s tough,” he concluded. 
“Sometimes it’s tough.” 


The Prospect's Picture 


Your younger man (normally) 
presents certain rather well defined 
characteristics common to most of 
those in that age group. 

Income. This of course is usually 
small, during the early years of 
business life. (Small policies) 

Advancement. The future looks 
rosy to the young man who only 
recently has started to earn a liv- 
ing. While only a small number will 
actually reach the top of the ladder, 
a large percentage will find their 
income increasing, at least to some 
extent, year after vear. (Addi- 
tional purchases later) 

Commitments. Your very young 
man, generally speaking, has not 
tied himself up to many long-term 
financial obligations, such as buy- 
ing a home, etc. Such money as he 
does earn is largely his own, to do 
with as he pleases. (Money to buy.) 

Responsibilities. Neither does 
this type of prospect ordinarily 
have many family responsibilities. 
But almost every one expects to 
assume such obligations in the fu- 
ture. (Needs to plan now for fu- 
ture obligations) 

Habits. He’s pliable, too; per- 
haps too pliable, on occasion. His 
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habits of thrift are not yet well 
established; he may even have no 
financial program at all. (Now’s 
the time to start on the proper 
financial path.) 

Luxuries. He’s still to make his 
mark in the world, meanwhile 
“struggling along” without his 
Cadillac or membership in an ex- 
clusive club. (He hasn’t yet gotten 
accustomed to thinking of certain 
luxuries as absolutely necessary ex- 
penditures from his present in- 
come. ) 

Bargain Appeal. By buying while 
young, he of course reaps the ad- 
vantage of a materially lower rate. 
(This urge-to-action is lacking in 
the case of the old prospect.) 

Appreciation. Whether or not 
your young prospect today has al- 
ready seen service or is soon to be 
inducted, he’s had the imminency 
of possible death brought home to 
him as never before. (He’s recep- 
tive to your story.) 


"Technicalities" 


No hard and fast rules can be 
laid down relative to the amount 
of insurance, type of policy, method 
of premium payment and other 
considerations in selling to younger 
men as a group. Within that broad, 
general classification certain com- 
mon traits will be found (see pre- 
vious suggestions in this disserta- 
tion). Yet every individual is dif- 
ferent, reflected partly by age, but 
affected—along with the passage of 
the years—by factors of income, 
habits, health and responsibilities. 

Policy Contract. Nowhere is this 
individuality more apparent than 
in the varying types of policies rec- 
ommended to fit separate cases. 
Sometimes a policy will be sold 
largely as a habit-forming savings 
program. This is far better than to 
make no sale at all. But it’s pref- 
erably all around to make the first 
small policy the start of a real “life 
insurance program for life,”’ which 
will be added to or modified with 
changing needs as the years go by. 

Premium Payment. Since young- 


er men in general don’t have quite 
the wherewithall of the older group, 
the matter of premium payments 
looms as particularly important. 

“Young people may sometimes 
become frightened when you talk 
to them about paying a premium 
of $150 a year,” says B. V. Von 
Senden of the New York Life, 
“whereas the same young people 
may be fully able to pay $13 a 
month. I have recently had a couple 
of retirement income policies for a 
face amount of $5,000 each taken 
by young men. The sale went 
through quite smoothly on a month- 
ly premium basis, but they would 
have taken only $2,500 or $3,000 on 
an annual basis.” 


Presentation Ideas 


The Savings Approach. Whatever 
appeal is used, the younger pros- 
pect usually will react favorably to 
at least some mention of the sav- 
ings angle inherent in the life or 
endowment policy. 

Jefferson Standard agents, for 
instance, ask the question, “What 
becomes of a young man’s earn- 
ings?” and then go on to say that 
average savings range from zero 
for the spendthrifty up to 60% for 
the tightwad, with the “thrifty” 
averaging 20% of income saved. 
It is this latter point which is 
stressed. (See Plate One.) 

Many Penn Mutual representa- 
tives start right in by asking the 
question, “You are interested in 
saving money, aren’t you? And 
you would like a guaranteed income 
of $100 a month for life starting 
at age 65, wouldn’t you? And you 
would also like to own some ad- 
ditional life insurance, wouldn't 
you?” 

The answer to all of these ques- 
tions is usually Yes, qualified by a 
remark to the effect that the pros- 
pect’s income at the present time is 
limited. The agent then gets fur- 
ther agreement by saying that he 
realizes that, but the important 
point is that the prospect does want 
to save more money and does want 
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to buy additional life insurance. He 
then invites his prospect to look at 
the facts as one finds them: 

“The average man’s life is di- 
vided into earning periods some- 
what like the following diagram: 
(See Plate Two.) Until he is 18, 
he is dependent. Starting in the 
late 20’s, he is on the upgrade. 
From 35 on, his earnings gradually 
increase. If he is successful, he 
will maintain his peak level for a 
number of years. Then, around 65, 
the chances are he will become de- 
pendent again—perhaps on _ his 
children—or on the savings he has 
accumulated during his working 
years!” 

This interesting Penn Mutual 
presentation goes on to say that 
often, in times past, when a young 
man has asked for a plan to fit his 
life, the agent might order a thou- 
sand of this and five thousand of 
that, and that would be about what 
the prospect wanted. Now, how- 
ever, the program is all wrapped 
up in one package. ‘ 


Full Protection 


Acting on the premise that up to 
age 55, the young man needs all the 
life insurance protection he can get 
for the least outlay, since family 
demands may be high for the lim- 
ited amount he is earning, he is 
offered a special policy of maxi- 
mum protection at a rate just a 
little higher than for term. Under 
this plan, the low annual premium 
continues until age 35—when the 
prospect undoubtedly will be earn- 
ing more and can then pay for per- 
manent protection. (Despite the 
increase at that time, the premium 
is considerably less than the pros- 
pect would pay for permanent pro- 
tection if he were to buy it as a 
new contract at age 35.) 

Even this contingency is taken 
care of: that the prospect still 
might not be able to afford the in- 
crease at age 35. He is then al- 
lowed to continue the original 
premium and receive permanent 
protection for a smaller amount. 
Further convincing reasons are 


given for the need of both insur- 


ance protection and retirement in- 
come, and the sale is made. 


* * * 


Sales Procedure 


Savings and Investment with a 
Long-Range Viewpoint. Following 
a practice to which most of us nat- 
urally gravitate, during his first 
few months in the business Richard 
F. Dixon of the Provident Mutual 
sold largely to persons of his own 
age, or younger. As he became 
more firmly established, he has 
been seeing prospects in all age 
brackets, but finds his sales con- 
tinue to be dominated by the 
younger group. 

“Such men,” he says, “seem to 
want a flawless savings and invest- 
ment plan with a long-range view- 
point, and I have it for them. Some 
of these men: are working at their 
first jobs. Others are still going to 
school. What they are doing seems 
to have no connection with what 
insurance they want. They have all 
been interested in my plan—and, 
more than that, they have been in- 
terested in saving money, because 
they are making it now and want 
to keep it. 

“Most of them realize that a day 
will come when their income-pro- 
ducing ability will be curtailed, and 
they want to have money then. 
They are anxious to get into a plan 
which enables them to save a small 
portion of their income during 
their productive years, in order to 
provide an income for those years 
when they must depend either ™ 
their accumulations or upon re 
tives. 

“Frankly, I have turned recently 
to concentrating on a savings plan 
presentation, because I find this to 
be the thing that clicks with the 
age group in which I have been 
most successful. 

“When the parents are going to 
inaugurate the plan, my practice 
has been to point out the advan- 
tages which their sons will derive 
from the contract. An additional 
benefit which the parents have 
looked upon favorably has been the 
fact that such a plan develops in 


; 
their sons the habit of ‘saving 
money. They know the value of this 
practice. 

“Often the parents have been 
helpful in convincing their sons of 
the advantages of this policy when 
they are going to pay for it them- 
selves. One boy whom I inter- 
viewed said he would like his 
father’s opinion before he made 
any decision for or against start- 
ing the plan, because he never knew 
his father to be wrong in giving 
him advice. After the usual proce- 
dure, the boy’s father said that, if 
life insurance companies had had 
such policies when he was a boy, he 
would surely have one now, and 
that he thought it was a good plan 
for his son. The closing procedure 
of that interview was merely to. tell 
the boy that, as he had previously 
said, his father was never wrong. 

“In another case, a young chap 
was deciding between a larger and 
a smaller policy. He was pretty 
well decided on the smaller one 
when his mother said she believed 
he could easily take the larger one. 
Therefore, he took the larger policy. 


Our Wartime Youth 





“In view of the uncertainty of | 


conditions today, it may 
strange that boys of the ages 19 


and 20 should be willing to start 2 


such an insurance program, espe- 
cially with the war clause in the 
contracts. To some it might even 
seem like poor salesmanship to 
write these boys. From my own 
experience, however, I know these 
persons accepted the plan with en- 
thusiasm while knowing all the 
facts. They were not primarily in- 
terested in the protection afforded 
by the policy, but the systematic 
savings and investment involved by 
which they can accumulate a re- 
serve for the rainiest of the rainy 
days—old age without money. 
Should these boys go into military 
service, they will try to save five or 
ten dollars a month to keep this 
plan in foree—and they will never 
regret it. When they come home 
again, their long-range program 
will be intact and they can continue 
it. Should they fail to return, they 
will have suffered no financial loss.” 
*% * * 


Stressing Retirement Income. 
“Never mind the clean-up sales talk 
to a young man of 20,” says Penn 
Mutual’s Frederick C. Wise. “That 
is negative to him as a savings plan 
at the time, and he wants to have 
a lot of money later on, so he can 
go into business or have a tidy sum 

(Continued on page 40) 
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> ¢* NEW PERSPECTIVES 





APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 


tion of inanimate forces of management to 
which preceding articles of this series have been 
devoted, it is now fitting to give consideration to the 
problem of executive capacity. This is the factor of 
transcendent value whose presence and influence com- 
bine to make management a living, purposeful and 
dynamic art, entering with overwhelming consequence 
into all the complex affairs of organized society. 
Between executive capacity and accomplishment, 
there is so intimate and direct a relation that one may 
justifiably assign to it a role exceeding in significance 
the sum of all other considerations that have hitherto 
been stressed in the realm of management. Since busi- 
ness institutions cannot permanently rise higher in the 
scale of accomplishment than the levels reached by the 
combined abilities of their executives, it would seem 
that no argument is required to win support for the 
contention that the problem of making executive ca- 
pacity increasingly productive is in the front rank of 
those challenging universal and constant concern. 
Despite the fact that we are living in an age of 
science and that scientific contributions to a more ade- 
quate understanding of the forces operating for and 
against success in business have been most substantial 
in the past few decades, it must be recognized that as 
yet they have been of little, if any, aid in supplying 


A GAINST the background provided by the examina- 
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reliable data for use in the solution of problems deal- 
ing with the development of executive capacity. 

Today, the march of current events is being influ- 
enced as never before in our history by the personali- 
ties and capacities of business executives, and what is 
being thought, planned and done by the managers of 
our large industrial, commercial and financial institu- 
tions is charged with huge import to the welfare of the 
nation as a whole. Yet we do not know, but may only 
visualize roughly, the character of the attributes they 
bring into play in attempting to solve the unprece- 
dented problems with which they are constantly faced. 

It may well be advanced that the characteristics of 
a great executive should include certain specifications 
such as the following, concerning whose value there is 
little room for difference of opinion: 


1. The ability to mix human chemicals and to 
eradicate clashes of personality; 

2. The vision to challenge others to do their best 
and to spur them on to greater accomplishment; 

3. The capacity to give loyalty to subordinates in 
no lesser degree than to elicit this quality from 
them; 

4. The faculty of making co-workers feel they are 
endowed with skills exceeding his own; 

5. The urge to make himself dispensable rather 
than indispensable to the enterprise with which he 
is associated; 

6. The understanding that comes from regarding 
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human values as precious assets 
worthy of preservation and devel- 
opment. 


Attributes such as these do not, 
however, lend themselves readily to 
generalizations supported by mea- 
surement. All that we may be cer- 
tain of is the fact that when the 
outside layers of rank and au- 
thority are stripped from our lead- 
ers in business, or in any other 
field, the elemental human qualities 
will invariably be found present, for 
human nature rarely changes. 

Apparently, then, efforts to in- 
crease executive capacity must be 
dominated by considerations which, 
while attempting to take fully into 
account the intangible factors, 
have to lean heavily on such ex- 
ternal characteristics as afford as- 
surance of contributing reliable 
means ‘of gauging executive ca- 
pacity and furnishing an adequate 
foundation for its development. 
Lest this conclusion be construed 
as an over-simplification of the 
problem and as opening the door to 
many and varied surmises regard- 
ing the nature of the external 
characteristics upon which reliance 
should be placed in striving for 
attainment of the goal of increased 
executive capacity, as our theme 
develops, I hope to demonstrate 
that it is well founded. 

When we contrast the conditions 
under which the executive function 
was exercised a generation or more 
ago with those surrounding it at 
the present time, it will be recog- 
nized that vast changes have oc- 
curred in the composition of the 
task, the requirements imposed 
upon its performance, and the in- 
tellectual, experimental and emo- 
tional qualities brought into play 
by members of the managerial 
group. During the earlier period, 
individualistic viewpoints were still 
common, rule of thumb methods 
had not yet been replaced by the 
scientific approach to solution of 
operating problems, experience was 
still worshiped as the principal pre- 
requisite to success, and the cor- 
porate form of enterprise, while a 
familiar phenomenon of our busi- 
ness economy, had not yet achieved 
the position of dominance that it 
occupies today. 

Any mental concept of executive 
capacity currently formed, in- 


stinctively pictures the corporation 


as the universal medium for its ex- 
pression. As Taussig and Barker 
concluded some years ago in their 
interesting and valuable study, 
American Corporations and their 
Executives, “business grown larg- 
er and more complex, is no longer 
personal; it is institutional. Incor- 
porated industry under salaried 
managers is the order of the day.” 
The sweeping changes brought 
about have produced one develop- 
ment which is of significance for 
the purposes of our theme. The 
late James O. McKinsey, dis- 
tinguished management engineer, 
at a conference of the American 
Management Association in 1925, 
expressed it in the following words: 
“The forceful personality, the man 
of action, who was great because he 
could make a decision on the spur 
of the moment, is giving way to a 
new type of leader. The scientific 
man, accustomed to scientific work 
and planning, is the man who is now 
chosen for the presidency of busi- 
ness concerns.” 

Another evelopment, possibly of 
even greater consequence, is the 
fact that those who have the re- 
sponsibility of successfully guiding 
the destinies of our great corpora- 
tions are seldom to any appreciable 
extent part-owners of these enter- 
prises. It is difficult to. generalize 
concerning this fact, but the as- 
sumption is tenable that there is 
likely to be a marked difference of 
viewpoints as between the indi- 
vidual proprietor on the one hand, 
who is distinctively an entrepre- 
neur, and, on the other, the sal- 
aried, corporate executive who sup- 
plies personal services instead of 
capital. In the event of business 
failure, the latter suffers conse- 
quences that are limited to the loss 
of position and escapes the heavier 
penalty of having his assets de- 
stroyed. In fairness to him, how- 
ever, it should be added that he is 
apt to be quite as conservative in 
the administration of corporate 
affairs as is the individual pro- 
prietor struggling to promote the 
enterprise in which he has engaged 
his personal fortune. 


Influence of the Corporate Form of 
Enterprise 


When we examine in detail the 
influence over the development of 
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executive capacity exercised by the 
large-scale, corporate form of’ en- 
terprise, it soon becomes apparent 
that we are forced to consider 
many factors whose impacts have 
both favorable and unfavorable 
bearings upon accomplishment. It 
is hardly open to question that 
under sound leadership, fortified by 
seasoned experience and backed by 
a correctly devised and effectively 
operating plan of organization, the 
stage is set for the development of 
increased executive capacity. Nor 
can it be gainsaid that the highest 
values come within the realm of at- 
tainment where institutional poli- 
cies and practices are adjusted to 
furtherance of the most enlightened 
economic and social considerations. 
Fortunate, indeed, is the. institu- 
tion that conforms to these specifi- 
cations and thus affords oppor- 
tunity for the enlargement of 
executive capacity under the most 
favorable conditions. 

Seldom, however, are all these 
advantages found present in one 
and the same institution. By far 
the more usual picture encountered 
is a combination of assets and lia- 
abilities, in terms of the situation 
here dealt with, which in the long 
run tend to neutralize each other 
and to bring about crystallization 
of results on levels materially be- 
low potential attainment. Marked 
changes occur at long intervals, in 
response to the impetus provided 
by accession to positions of the 
highest responsibility of leaders en- 
dowed with the vision to discern 
new objectives and the courage to 
break with outworn traditions and 
practices. Thus, a new era of im- 
proved performance is ushered in, 
but in course of time this, too, 
tends to conform, even though on a 
higher level, to the pattern previ- 
ously established. The familiar 
S-shaped curve of growth is fol- 
lowed, and ultimately a new asymp- 
tote is reached. Progress may, 
therefore, be likened to a succes- 
sion of waves breaking upon the 
shore and receding regularly after 
the energy impulse of each has ex- 
pended itself. 

Some of the more important fac- 
tors associated with conduct of the 
affairs of large-scale, corporate en- 
terprise will now be specificallly ex- 
amined from the viewpoint of their 
influence upon the development of 
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enlarged executive capacity. it 1s 
frequently a concomitant of in- 
creasing corporate size to witness 
the growth of executive responsi- 
bilities to proportions which con- 
stitute severe, if not insuperable, 
burdens upon the time and strength 
of the chief executive. Efforts to 
solve this problem often take the 
form of creating a multi-headed 
type of management, composed of 
from three to six, or even more, in- 
dividuals. Drawn from the func- 
tions of administration and man- 
agement, these executives are 
endowed with such titular designa- 
tions as the following: Chairman 
of the Board, Vice-Chairman of the 
Board, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, Vice-Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, President, 
and Executive Vice-President. The 
organizational structure thus cre- 
ated is exposed to the risk of be- 
coming so top-heavy that instead 
of meeting the requirement of a 
sensible distribution of executive 
responsibilities, it tends to produce 
conditions causing something akin 
to paralysis of action and frittering 
away of available executive talent. 


In support of this observation, it 
should be pointed out that when 
men reach levels of responsibility 
reflected by the titles indicated, 
they are so close to one another in 
rank that distinctions of authority 
tend to become obliterated and 
clash of personalities, accentuated 
by the fact that most of them hold 
board membership, is fostered. 
Moreover, the necessary co-ordina- 
tion of activities presents an en- 
tirely new set of problems and a 
pronounced trend to joint action is 
manifested, even in respect of ques- 
tions normally susceptible of indi- 
vidual adjudication. In such cir- 
cumstances, executives of lower 
ranks, beginning with functional 
vice-presidents and descending to 
major department heads and their 
principal assistants, find them- 
selves severely restricted in the ex- 
ercise of the capacities with which 
they are individually and jointly 
endowed, and often wholly deprived 
of opportunities for personal de- 
velopment. 


Associated with these conditions 
are certain other factors of influ- 
ence upon the unfoldment of ex- 
ecutive capacity. When principal 
executives become too engrossed in 
outside interests to give adequate 
attention to their corporate respon- 
sibilities—when, in other words, 
they endeavor to supply a quasi 
absentee management — the de- 
velopment of executive capacity is 
vitally affected. Whether the en- 
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terprise will suffer or benefit, will 
depend to a large extent on the per- 
sonal equation. The withdrawal of 
some men from continuous, close 
direction of the affairs of a corpor- 
ation, while continuing to remain 
identified with it in an official ca- 
pacity, causes lacunae which are 
keenly felt by their associates. Con- 
trariwise, the absence of other men 
is welcomed with a feeling of re- 
lief, inspired by the realization that 
freedom from the inhibiting influ- 
ence of their personalities and 
viewpoints enables the organization 
to move forward with accelerated 
tempo, and facilitates the full 
flowering of available executive ca- 
pacity. 


Adverse Influence 


Perhaps the most significant ad- 
verse influences emanate from cer- 
tain conditions whose manifesta- 
tions, although by no means limited 
to large-scale, corporate enterprise, 
seems to pervade it with special 
force and effect. Autocratic domi- 
nation by top executives, one of the 
outgrowths of bureaucracy and its 
characteristic emphasis upon au- 
thority of position, tends to repress, 
if not to stifle, the growth of ex- 
ecutive capacity. Closely associ- 
ated with this phase is the craze 
for titles, which is widely prevalent 
in large institutions. It is in har- 
mony with the requirements of 
good organization to designate 
members of the managerial and op- 
erating groups in a manner de- 
scriptive of the specific responsi- 
bilities and relationships involved; 
but, when the practice is carried to 
extremes and results in over- 
elaboration of specialized positions, 
it succeeds only in imposing arti- 
ficial barriers upon personal devel- 
opment. 

Apropos of titles, it is appropri- 
ate to point out that whenever use 
of the qualifying designation, “As- 
sistant,” is made, there is danger 
of creating conditions of double- 
headed management. Granted the 
relative paucity of descriptive titles 
pertaining to the various levels of 
the organizational hierarchy, it 
should nevertheless be possible, ex- 
cept in comparatively rare in- 
stances, to avoid this pitfall. Desig- 
nations should be extracted from 
the terminology of management 
that will indicate clear lines of de- 
marcation between the authority 
and responsibilities of two or more 
individuals who stand in close work 
relationship to one another. It is 
not uncommon for persons officially 
designated as “Assistant this” or 
“Assistant that” to be of greater 


ability than their immediate su- 
periors. When this occurs and the 
superiors are unwilling to allow 
their assistants adequate freedom 
of action, the negative influences 
engendered are bound to obstruct 
the unfolding of executive capacity. 

The character and tempo of pro- 
motional progression within the 
organization have an unmatched in- 
fluence over the problem of ex- 
ecutive growth. It is one of the 
indicia of effective management 
that opportunities for rapid promo- 
tion are made available. These are 
naturally conditioned by the rate of 
growth of the organization and the 
capacity for assumption of in- 
creased responsibilities demon- 
strated by the members of its man- 
agerial and operating groups. Pro- 
motional progression is one of the 
most powerful stimuli to morale 
and, therefore, to greater accom- 
plishment; but it cannot be fully 
capitalized unless certain time- 
honored but fallacious notions are 
firmly rejected, and _ realistic 
thought and action are allowed to 
dominate the practice. . 

One of these fallacies consists 
of the belief that it is possible to 
select office boys with due regard 
for their potentialities as future 
top executives. Another concerns 
itself with the broader problem 
of selection, laying stress upon 
values assumed to attach to the 
practice of limiting incumbency of 
higher positions to those who have 
risen from the ranks. A third em- 
bodies the view that seniority in 
point of length of service entitles 
individuals to preferred consider- 
ation in the matter of promotion. 
A fourth conceives as sound prac- 
tice the maintenance for long pe- 
riods of time of strict parallelism 
in the advancement of two or more 
individuals to higher levels of au- 
thority and responsibility. 

Whatever element of merit may 
at one time have lurked in such 
practices, it has long since been 
dissipated by the growing com- 
plexity of the task of management. 
Their persistent application can 
lead only to the ultimate triumph 
of mediocrity rather than the 
building up of increased executive 
capacity. Failure to introduce new 
blood promotes a process of in- 
breeding and fosters the survival 
of the physically fittest. Undue 
emphasis upon experience ignores 
the fact that the value of this 
qualification is bound to become 
diluted by the passage of time. 
Putting a premium upon length of 
service sooner or later blocks the 
progress of the younger and more 
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ambitious men, and causes them 
to seek more propitious opportu- 
nities elsewhere. Adhering to par- 
allelism in the advancement of 
two or more individuals is a con- 
fession of fear of the conse- 
quences of making a definite 
choice. 

To do justice to the problem of 
increasing executive capacity in 
business under present conditions, 
something at least approaching 
scientific method must be substi- 
tuted for the operation of chance. 
The fortuitous and haphazard pro- 
cedures and techniques still so 
frequently employed must be re- 
placed by scientific standards that 
will enable management objec- 
tively to appraise or measure the 
progress made by potential execu- 
tives and to determine the limits 
of capacity, both present and pros- 
pective, in the individual case. 


Personal Attributes Affecting 
Executive Capacity 


A valid examination of execu- 
tive capacity should concern itself 
with the varied personal attri- 
butes brought to expression by 
individuals charged with the 
responsibility of contributing to 
the sum-total of accomplishment. 
When Cassius delivered himself of 
his famous lines: “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves, that we are _ under- 
lings,” he went to the root of one 
of the principal obstacles to the 
unfoldment of executive capacity. 
The inability or unwillingness of 
men to free themselves from re- 
strictive influences, either self- 


imposed or exerted by others upon 


them, should be assessed as among 
the most powerful factors ob- 
structing personal growth. 
Irrespective of the limitations 
of human nature, there is often a 
great difference between the util- 
ized and the total capacity of the 
individual. This margin repre- 
sents potentially fertile ground to 
be cultivated, but it is frequently 
left relatively untouched. Instead, 
the development of personal at- 
tributes which actually obstruct 
sound growth is often fostered, 
with resultant unfavorable reper- 
cussions upon accomplishment. 
Among the commonest of these 
is lust for power. Many of the 


most serious problems with which 
all types of human enterprise are 
afflicted, arise from this source. 
As concomitants of its satisfac- 
tion, one encounters the develop- 
ment of a species of ruthlessness 
toward associates 


and_ subordi- 





nates, the establishment of condi- 
tions that are the antithesis of 
co-operation, the urge to promote 
departmental objectives even at 
the cost of jeopardizing vital in- 
stitutional aims, and the destruc- 
tion of precious traditions and 
values. The picture is one aptly 
characterized many years ago by 
the late Elihu Root, when he said: 


“T observe that there are two en- 
tirely different theories according 
to which individual men seek to get 
on in the world. One theory leads 
a man to pull down everybody 
around him in order to climb upon 
them to a higher plane. The other 
leads a man to help everybody 
around him in order that he may 
go up with them. I believe that the 
latter course is the true one... to 
adopt.” 


Closely associated with the lust 
for power, but of possibly deeper 
philosophic significance for our 
purposes, is fear of the truth. This 
has nothing to do with considera- 
tions relating to elementary hon- 
esty, but pertains rather to cer- 
tain intellectual shortcomings that 
often derive from the struggle for 
attainment of selfish objectives. 
In his book, The Last Puritan, 
Santayana diagnoses these short- 
comings with a considerable de- 
gree of penetration when he makes 
a young governess, in a letter 
written to her sister, express her 
opinion of American business 
men: 

“... they hate to think. They are 
too busy, too tired; or if they half 
form an opinion in spite of them- 
selves, they won’t take the trouble 
to express it accurately, or to de- 
fend it. They laugh at what people 
think, even at what they think 
themselves, and respect only what 
people do. Yes, my dear, and be- 
neath that horrid cynical scepti- 
cism, there is something deeper 
still. They are afraid of the truth.” 


Another of the intellectual short- 
comings destructive to develop- 
ment of executive capacity is fail- 
ure to relate the part to the whole 
when endeavoring to reach deci- 
sions on business problems. This 
may be termed cellular thinking; 
while it is chiefly the product of 
over-elaboration of organization, 
resulting in extremes of speciali- 
zation, it is often demonstrated 
independently of this condition by 
individuals whose perspective, due 
to limited education and experi- 
ence, lacks the quality of inclu- 
siveness. Some years ago, former 
Dean Donham of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration commented forcefully 


upon this fault in the following 
manner: 

“Business men do not undertake 
the hard intellectual job of secur- 
ing a general grasp of these com- 
plex problems through prolonged 
exchange of varied viewpoints. 
Most men think their duty done 
when they listen to and discuss 
one-sided presentations of narrow 
controversial topics. The hard 
study of relations is not under- 
taken. Under such conditions, it is 
no cause for wonder that leader- 
ship fails.” 

Certain attributes of personal- 
ity more intimate than the fore- 
going exercise an equally potent 
negative influence over the growth 
of executive capacity. Among 
these may be cited, first of all, the 
deliberate cultivation of an atti- 
tude of extreme reserve. When 
successfully acquired, this fre- 
quently leads its possessor to be 
credited by his associates with 
qualities of intellectual strength 
and wisdom, to which, in defer- 
ence to the advancement of insti- 
tutional interests, due homage is 
paid. The influence of strong, 
silent men is, of course, a potent 
asset in managing the affairs of 
many corporations; only too often, 
however, taciturnity and an im- 
passive attitude serve to cloak 
meager intellectual equipment and 
a crafty determination, despite 
personal convictions, to adhere to 
the side which is able to win 
major support for its views. In 
considering this type of individ- 
ual, one is reminded of the saying 
that many a judge would be in 
danger of forfeiting his reputa- 
tion for wisdom if he indulged in 
the practice of explaining his 
decisions. 

At the other extreme is the type 
of executive who is distinguished 
by his propensity for self-expres- 
sion. Hardly any business institu- 
tion of size but numbers him in 
its managerial ranks. Prolific in 
the use of language and prone to 
discourse upon almost any sub- 
ject, he conforms at times to the 
caustic characterization of Glad- 
stone by Disraeli, “a sophistical 
rhetorician inebriated by the exu- 
berance of his own verbosity.” 
The least that may be said of such 
men is that they inevitably win 
the appellation of insufferable 
bores. In the more aggravated 
cases, and until they are thor- 
oughly discounted, they do posi- 
tive harm, because they are usu- 
ally long on assertations and short 
on facts. It is when they occupy 
the highest positions in the organ- 
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ization that they are particularly 
destructive, for, by virtue of the 
authority with which they are 
clothed, they are able to block es- 
sential action, even to prevent 
problems from _ receiving ~ intelli- 
gent consideration. 

The gift of self-expression may 
be a handicap to executive devel- 
opment in another type of indi- 
vidual. He is representative of 
those who seem to believe they 
are possessed of a permanent man- 
date to spread the gospel of hu- 
man relations and to pull out the 
tremulo stops whenever the least 
provocation occurs. They are the 
“glamour boys” who, endowed 
with agreeable personalities, make 
the most of their congenitally ac- 
quired assets, in blissful igno- 
rance of the fact that a flair for 
mixing with people is by no means 
the sole qualification for success 
as an executive. They pose as dip- 
lomats; one sees them holding 
forth regularly at trade conven- 
tions; their fund of stories, good 
and bad, is apparently inexhaust- 
ible; the air of infallibility and 
the ponderosity of particularity 
with which they pronounce judg- 
ment on questions of the day 
sometimes put to shame the efforts 
of their professional brethren, the 


columnists and public relations 
experts. 
Not Obvious 
In a more general sense, the 


problem of executive capacity as 
influenced by the personal attri- 
butes of executives, encompasses 
difficulties which, because they 
are subtle in character, often 
evade proper analysis and treat- 
ment. Many men who earlier in 
their careers revealed genuine 
potentialities for growth, come to 
a gradual halt in development 
soon after they reach the age of 
forty-five or fifty. From then on 
they find it increasingly difficult 
to absorb new responsibilities and 
to rise to planes of higher ac- 
complishment. The _ climacteric 
through which they pass, causing 
vital forces to decline, is a well- 
known physiological fact; but 
management is apparently little 
informed or heedless of its sig- 
nificance, because few, if any, cor- 
porations take it adequately into 
account in planning the distribu- 
tion of executive duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

It is quite true that external 
manifestations of the influence of 
the climacteric are rarely pro- 
nounced, and that individuals may 
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continue for a long period after 
its advent to perform in much the 
same manner as in their earlier 
years. Nevertheless, vital changes 
do take place, and the lack of ad- 
justment to these caused by fail- 
ure to maintain a general policy 
relating to the factor.of age, re- 
sults in a rather important re- 
strictive influence upon perpetua- 
tion of executive capacity at the 
requisite levels. These statements 
are intended to underscore the 
importance of tapering off execu- 
tive responsibilities long before 
the customary age of retirement 
and of maintaining a sensible bal- 
ance in the age distribution of the 
executive group. 

To round out the discussion of 
personal attributes, a few other 
factors which have an influential 
bearing upon the development of 
executive capacity should be men- 
tioned. Many top executives pride 
themselves upon maintaining in 
their organizations an atmosphere 
which they interpret as being in 
consonance with the finest impli- 
cations of democracy. They scout 
the thought that politics may be 
played in their institutions and 
are firm in the belief that morale 
and team-work leave nothing to be 
desired. Doubtless in a gratifying 
number of instances these condi- 
tions do prevail, but that is not to 
deny that frequently quite the re- 
verse is true. 

The .conditions presented in 
large corporations often exhibit 
regrettably adverse features. Top 
executives sometimes reveal two 
distinct and separate personali- 
ties. The one that they wish the 
public to accept is the product of 
a clever “build up” according to 
designs astutely fashioned by pub- 
lic relations experts; the other, 
which portrays them in their true 
colors, is known only to those who 
are privileged to maintain inti- 
mate personal contacts with them. 
The two personalities are strongly 
divergent and constitute food for 
much comment, often irreverent 
and acidulous, on the part of asso- 
ciates and subordinates. It does 
not tend to improve matters that 
the type of executive here dis- 
cussed frequently betrays in his 
attitude toward the corporation 
over whose destinies he presides 
an air of possessiveness quite in- 
consistent with the facts. 

In such organizations, strong 
tendencies to favoritism are mani- 
fested, sometimes covertly, but 
quite as often openly; nepotism 
makes its detrimental influence 


felt; cliques among executives 
establish themselves, and subordi- 
nates are forced to take sides or to 
suffer the consequences. These 
and other adverse features con- 
spire to obstruct the effective de- 
velopment of manpower, with the 
result that in the long run the 
relation between executive capac- 
ity and accomplishment is dis- 
rupted, and sound institutional 
objectives are made much more 
difficult to achieve. 


Constructive Development of 
Executive Capacity 


The constructive development of 
executive capacity constitutes per- 
haps the principal goal to which 
the persistent and _ enlightened 
efforts of management should be 
directed. It is idle to hope for 
lasting accomplishment, in the best 
sense of the term, unless executive 
capacity proportionate to the needs 
and opportunities presented is 
made available; indeed, promotion 
of the highest interests of a busi- 
ness institution dictates that such 
capacity should be expanded well 
beyond current requirements. If 
at all times there.is an ample reser- 
voir from which to draw forces 
vital to the upbuilding of the in- 
stitution, concern for the future is 
correspondingly reduced and the 
factor of growth is kept within con- 
trollable limits. Associated with 
these two strongly appealing con- 
siderations is the patent promise 
of increased accomplishment, deriv- 
ing from such cross-fertilization of 
talents as can be expected to result 
under conditions of sound leader- 
ship. 

In coming to grips with the 
practical aspects of the problem, we 
are confronted at once with the 
fact previously alluded to, that the 
discovery and development of 
executive talent suffer from the 
lack of scientific standards and 
procedures. Corporations have built 
up progressive and effectively func- 
tioning agencies for dealing with 
the selection, training and develop- 
ment of employees of the rank and 
file and members of the lower 
supervisory groups; relatively few 
institutions have, however, ex- 
panded these facilities to include 
comprehensive and formal consid- 
eration of the problem as it relates 
to executive classifications. The 
first step in laying the necessary 
foundation is, therefore, to recog- 
nize that the development of execu- 
tive capacity is perhaps the single, 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Compensation 


tween policyholder, 


By RICHARD C. GUEST 
Vice President and Actuary 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


LTHOUGH much is being 
A done to improve the average 
earnings of agents, there 
still are too many who, in their ca- 
pacity as life insurance men, earn 
too little, deriving what additional 
income they can from other sources. 
Frequently I’m criticized by some 
of my learned friends as being 
guilty of over-simplifying in my 
discussions of what can be demon- 
strated by them to be very abstruse 
problems. At the expense of again 
being criticized, I start with the 
theme and end with the theme that 
to increase the proportion of well- 
paid, satisfactory and _ satisfied 
agents to a level which will be the 
pride of our industry is not so 
much a matter of contractual ar- 
rangement as it is a matter of 
human relationships between the 
policyholder, the agent and man- 
agement. 

The problem of adequate compen- 
sation for the agent is distinctly 
different from the plan under which 
he is compensated. Having a good 
plan of remuneration is only a part 
of the whole. Show me an agent’s 
production rate and you’ll give me 
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Management 


Speaking before the fourth annual meeting of 
the New York State Managers Association, 
chairman of Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau Compensation Committee presents 
problem as one of human relationship be- 
agent and 


CURRENT THINKING 





company. 





a reasonable picture of his earn- 
ings regardless of his contract. 
Show me his contract alone and I 
shall have no idea whether he is 
starving or earning a five figure 
income. 


Key to the Problem 


Lack of production is the key to 
the lack of income. Lack of produc- 
tion is a symptom. It may indicate 
a lack of ambition, aptitude, effort, 
knowledge and skill. However, it 
may be due. to something much 
more subtle under the heading of 
human relations. Sometimes an 
agent who apparently has all of the 
above attributes lacks that some- 
thing which leads to volume. Some- 
times that something exists almost 
devoid of the more measurable at- 
tributes and the results are phe- 
nomenal. 

A blanket increase in commission 
rates would not correct inadequate 
earnings nor eliminate the margi- 
nal agent but would continue the 
original conditions at a higher level 
of cost. The committee believes it 
unfair to increase the distribution 
























cost without having exhausted 
every avenue of effort to increase 
agents’ earnings by increased effi- 
ciency in management. 
Considerable agency practice is 
built on the premise that, left more 
or less to themselves, men will suc- 
cessfully devise their own methods, 
effectively organize their own work, 
control their own time and, for rea- 
sons of financial self-interest, drive 
themselves to get satisfactory re- 
sults and earn adequate incomes. 
While this is true of a certain few 
individuals, experience has shown 
that the majority cannot satisfacto- 
rily do these things for themselves. 
It is an infinitely delicate job in 
human management on the one 
hand to avoid throwing a bomb into 
the operations of the self-motivat- 
ing exception and on the other hand 
to encourage, teach, help and lead 
the average agent to a satisfactory 
level and keep him there. Human 
nature does not change. Do what 
we will, if we forget the human ele- 
ment our approach is stone-blind. 
The percentage of failures is low 
and the average level of agents’ 
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earnings is high in weekly pre- 
mium companies which provide 
specific plans for full days’ work 
and which maintain the discipline 
necessary to see that the work is 
done. The need for carefully di- 
rected leadership likewise exists in 
the ordinary company. However, 
the functions of the agent in the 
ordinary company are not by any 
means routine, hence the organiza- 
tion and execution of direction is 
extremely involved. The very fact 
that the human side of agency di- 
rection still remains only partially 
understood after a century of prog- 
ress is mute testimony of the subtle 
and deep-running nature of the 
relationship, for it cannot be denied 
that the best brains in the industry 
have had a fling at its study. AI- 
though admittedly much remains to 
be done, the tremendous develop- 
ment of life insurance in this coun- 
try is a lasting monument to their 
success. 

eo 

Inherent Weaknesses 


Be that as it may, economic and 
social changes have spotlighted 
inherent weaknesses previously un- 
seen or ignored as non-essential, 
such as instability of income, little 
provision for old age, low average 
income. These weaknesses are a 
challenge to enlightened manage- 
ment. They will test the efficacy of 
management as never before, and 
by management I don’t mean just 
Home Office executives, I mean you 
general agents and managers as 
well. 

There is a saying that a commit- 
tee cannot write a book. I believe 
that a committee is not only inca- 
pable of writing a book but is inca- 
pable of writing a short story, or 
even a short, short story, since the 








prime prerequisite of a short, short 
story is that the casual reader’s re- 
action shall be much the same as to 
the unexpected clinch of a bulldog 
to the seat of his pants. There is 
no lack of immediate interest and 
frequently a permanent impression 
remains. 


Plan in Brief 


Since the reports of the Compen- 
sation Committee are not short 
stories but are rather long and te- 
dious to read, I shall attempt to 
high-light a cross section of our 
current thinking on what charac- 
teristics should be included in a 
good Compensation plan. This will 
revolve around 10 topics: 

. The new agent. 

. The established agent. 

. The veteran agent. 

Retirement provision. 

Death in service; disability in 

service. 

. Vesting pension rights. 

. Vesting renewals. 

. Simplicity of plan. 

. Elimination of unfit. 

. Dependence upon general agent 
or manager. 

1. The new agent should be se- 
lected with great care, and above 
all should be received in an atmos- 
phere of sincerity and honesty. He 
should be first taught the “feel” of 
the business and then as much 
other as will enable him to keep his 
chin up and work himself into the 
business with the aid of under- 
standing although firm direction 
without acquiring a millstone of 
debt or the equally depressing ex- 
haustion of his own resources. If 
he fails, he should not be degraded 
by continuance under contract 
where he is neither a satisfaction 
to himself nor an ornament to our 
business. 
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SECURITY IS A TWO-WAY CONSIDERATION 


a YOU wish security for your agents represented by more 
stable income, income continued through declining years and 
provision for old age, characteristics more frequently found in a 
salary philosophy. an important change in your management 
function is implied. The traditional general agency relationship 
depends for its driving power upon its very independence. The 
concept of stability and protection to the agent does not smack 
of independence and is a sound one only if management on the 
spot is such as to make it work. The minute you go over to the 
salary concept for the induction of new agents, you must accept 
the responsibility of seeing that the minimum guarantee is earned. 
Moreover, the more any revised Compensation plan leans toward 
the salary concept or any concept of remuneration not so closely 
related to the volume of new business, the heavier becomes your 
obligation and responsibility to see that the policyholder is well 
served under the new arrangement.” 

















There are two means by which 
the new agent can be brought 
through the induction period of a 
year or maybe two years, namely, 
by the traditional method of ad- 
vancing to agents against commis- 
sions, and by the use of the salary 
concept. The committee believes 
that a debt existing in the case of 
a successful agent after his induc- 
tion period is a decidedly negative 
thing which may have a serious ef- 
fect upon the mental state of the 
agent concerned. Moreover, they 
believe that the anticipation of that 
possibility is a serious deterrent to 
the right kind of high-grade men 
who might otherwise be attracted 
into the business. This organiza- 
tion does not need to be told that it 
is a rare bird that can be intro- 
duced into the life insurance busi- 
ness on an advance basis and be out 
of debt at the end of two years. 
Temporary guaranteed income 
plans are being experimented with 
by different companies as a more 
direct approach to the problem. In 
the case of the successful agent, 
the cost is written off immediately 
under these plans, whereas under 
the advance plan it remains for 
years as an indebtedness ultimately 
to be deducted from his future 
earnings. . There is a growing feel- 
ing in the industry that the most 
direct way of approaching the 
problem is by the use of a guaran- 
teed income to the new agent. Con- 
trary to what might be the first re- 
action, it is the feeling that this 
would not necessarily entail a 
higher over-all cost of induction. It 
is expected that there will be less 
speculation on new men and more 
alertness in the handling of the 
new man, resulting in the over-all 
cost being no greater than on an 
advance plan. Mathematically, on a 
specified individual who is a com- 
plete failure. the loss is equivalent 
under either plan. 


Element of "Venture" 


The traditional general agents’ 
contract gives return for forward- 
looking venturesome management 
by the general agent. If the “ven- 
ture element” and the justification 
for proprietorship interest in the 
agency is not to be eliminated in 
the general agency system by the 
use of guaranteed income to new 
agents, the general agent must bear 
his fair share of the cost. 

Many salary experiments in the 
past have been rated as unsuccess- 
ful. This may be due to wrong psy- 
chology, poor selection, poor train- 
ing, poor direction, and the like. On 
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the other hand, the unsuccessful 
rating may be due to a misunder- 
standing of the true cost involved 
in an advance system wherein so 
many of the costs are intangible or 
deferred so as to prevent their 
proper appraisal. Be that as it 
may, the committee agrees that 
guaranteed incomes to new agents 
are in no sense a cure-all. During 
this tender period the agent must 
be compensated in one way or an- 
other and whether management 
gets results commensurate with the 
outlay is largely independent of 
what the outlay is called. 

2. The established agent, with 
mutually understanding affiliation 
and with firm leadership and direc- 
tion when necessary, should re- 
ceive, in return for continued ade- 
quate production and other valuable 
considerations: 

(a) stability of income, 

(b) increasing earnings as his 

business in force increases, 

(e) a reward for persistent busi- 

ness commensurate with the 
value of persistent business. 


Stability of Income 


Stability of income is particu- 
larly difficult to obtain during both 
the early years and the late years 
under contract. During the early 
years the income is largely from 
violently fluctuating first year com- 
missions, while during the late 
years the income drops off as the 
agent devotes more time to his old 
policyholders and seems unable to 
continue the production level of the 
intervening years. The illustrative 
scale used by our committee to 
some extent leveled out the agent’s 
income in the early years by reduc- 
ing the first year commissions and 
paying equivalent increased renew- 
als in the second and third years, 
and stabilized it in the later years 
by persistency awards beyond the 
renewal period. 

Increased earnings as the agent’s 
business in force increases can only 
be obtained by continuing the com- 
pensation beyond the renewal pe- 
riod. I like to think of this remu- 
neration beyond the renewal period 
as a reward for persistency rather 
than as specific percentage fees 
paid for service. It is quite possible 
that the additional overhead cost 
due to the administrative detail of 
paying small service fees as com- 
mission percentages, together with 
the cost of supervising to see that 
the corresponding service has been 
rendered, may equal or even exceed 
the dollars and cents fees them- 
selves. 
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An appropriate reward for per- 
sistent business can be given by at 
least three different means, all of 
which might well be included in a 
single compensation plan. In the 
first place, the postponement of 
some of the first year commission 
and its payment in the second and 
third years obviously gives very 
much more weight to good persis- 
tent business, since we all know 
that the persistency rate improves 
rapidly after the first year and 
tends to level off after the third 
year. In the second place, the con- 
tinuance of compensation on busi- 
ness beyond the renewal period, of 
course, gives a reward for persis- 
tent business. In the third place, 
relating any retirement contribu- 
tions and any non-contributory re- 
tirement equities to renewal busi- 
ness rather than to first year busi- 
ness has the effect of giving great 
weight to good quality business. 

8 The veteran agent, still active, 
whose physical condition is declin- 
ing prior to the time when he 
might wish to retire and who be- 
comes more and more embroiled in 
his personal responsibilities to a 
large body of policyholders, should 
have every possible consideration 
and should be compensated to pre- 
vent an undue decline in his income. 
Existing veteran agents may be 
aiven special consideration under 
favorable conditions. 

We are in sympathy with your 
Managers’ Association in the desire 
to have compensation continued 
beyond the renewal period. Al- 
though we think it should not be 
transferable unless the agent is 
considered to receive commissions 
only for the first year and a service 
salary in place of renewals there- 
after. However successfully this 
method is now being used by indus- 
trial companies and one or two 
others, we doubt that the industry 
as a whole. or your Managers’ As- 
sociation in particular, are ready 
for such a drastic change which, 
incidentally, would mean an almost 
complete shift to the manager 
basis. 


Veteran Agent Problem 


Whereas we believe that every 
consideration should be given to the 
now existing veteran agent, I should 
like to point out some of the diffi- 
culties involved in paying these 
veteran agents compensation be- 
yond the. renewal period on the 
business they now have in force. A 
number of companies have paid or 
are committeed to pay on that 
business already almost the maxi- 


mum first year and renewal com- 
missions permitted in the New 
York law through the fifteenth 
year. This being the case, those 
companies would not be permitted 
to pay additional remuneration on 
the eleventh through the fifteenth 
years. Many companies have been 
paying either the maximum collec- 
tion fee beyond the fifteenth year 
or the equivalent of the maximum 
collection fee in the form of a lesser 
collection fee plus agency office al- 
lowances. Such. companies would 
have great difficulty justifying in 
their own minds paying additional 
distribution cost and might well 
run into a conflict with the limita- 
tion of the collection fee imposed 
by the New York law. I hope this 
is one of the questions which 
Deputy Superintendent Cullen will 
clarify in his remarks later this 
afternoon. 


Company's Responsibility 

It should be obsérved that in re- 
cent years compensation plans in- 
volving adequate provision for re- 
muneration beyond the renewal 
period have been designed within 
the existing New York limits, dem- 
onstrating that this problem can be 
solved in connection with future 
business and future agents. The 
current problem of the existing vet- 
eran agent therefore is different 
from the long-range planning with 
which our committee now is con- 
cerned, and as I have implied is a 
strictly individual company propo- 
sition depending upon what they 
already have paid as compensation, 
what they now are paying as a dis- 
tribution cost, and what they now 
can pay within the limits of the 
New York law and in the case of 
non-participating companies within 
the limits of their rate structures. 

4. Provision should be made to 
enable the agent to retire, if he so 
desires, with his chin still up or if 
he does not choose to retire, to ease 
up his activity in his declining 
years secure in ‘the realization of 
income earmarked for the purpose. 
“Past service credits’ may be al- 
lowed under favorable circum- 
stances. 

We believe that the retirement 
income should be adequate since 
there is nothing quite so bad for 
our public relations as dissatisfied 
and disillusioned old men who, be- 
cause of the very nature of their 
business, have an extremely wide 
circle of friends. A pension can be 
provided on a contributory or non- 
contributory basis. However, if the 
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agent does not participate by way 
of contribution, naturally the pro- 
yision which can be made is more 
limited if we are to presuppose an 
equal distribution cost. We believe 
that the trend is toward the early 
vesting of the company’s contribu- 
tion in the form of paid-up annui- 
ties. We also believe that the meth- 
od of determining the amount of 
pension credits by the company 
should give strong preference to 
the man who has put persistent 
business on the books. 

5. (a) The agent who dies in ac- 
tive service should have an ade- 
quate death benefit in the form of 
group insurance or of commissions 
vested upon death, or a combina- 
tion of both. 

Traditionally the estate of the 

agent who dies is derived from 
vested deferred first year commis- 
sions and renewal commissions. 
There is a real advantage in the 
continuance of this method, since 
undoubtedly it does preserve equity 
between individual agents as it can 
be preserved by no other means. In 
almost all the new plans that have 
been adopted, this traditional 
method still remains although 
sometimes related to a revised scale 
of renewal commissions. However, 
some companies are using a modest 
amount of group insurance to pro- 
vide more than is provided by the 
vested renewals. Possibly it is true 
of agents, as it is true of other in- 
dividuals, that they are _ inade- 
quately insured, in which case the 
use of group insurance in addition 
to vesting some renewals upon 
death is both logical and proper. 
5. (b) The agent who becomes 
disabled before he has the years to 
build provision for retirement may 
be offered, at the company’s dis- 
cretion, a disability income. 

I need not rehearse with this 
group the difficulties of handling 
disability income insurance. Most 
of you have lived through all or 
part of the use by most companies 
of disability benefit provisions in 
life policies. Although I think most 
companies are in sympathy with 
the desire of agents for an income 
upon disablement, I think you real- 
ize that the companies are justifi- 
ably a little shy on making con- 
tractual commitments. 

6. Pension contributions should 
be vested in the form of paid-up 
annuities as early as possible. 

7. Vesting should be limited to 
those early renewals which may be 
considered deferred selling com- 
missions. 


(Concluded on page 44) 











No More of This! 


This once familiar scene is a thing of the past 
in Connecticut Mutual offices. 


The Company’s new illustration book has 
made it a lot easier for agents to figure policy 
illustrations. It replaces the old Dividend Book. 
It avoids the innumerable cross references to the 
Rate Book and Dividend 
Book. It eliminates much 
addition and multiplica- 
tion. 

By thus lightening the 
burden of office detail 
The Connecticut Mutual 
agent can have more 
time and energy for 
Field work —the job that 
really counts. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Hartfra 
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Bankers of Nebraska’ 
Family Circle Policy 


Bankers Life Insurance Company 
of Lincoln, Neb., has introduced a 
Life Paid-Up at Age 65 Policy 
known familiarly as The Family 
Circle Policy. The policy is partici- 
pating with an additional non- 
participating term benefit. It is an 
entirely new issue. 

The Family Circle Policy carries 
a death benefit for each $1,000 for 
amounts during the first 20 years 
(or, if issue age is over age 45, up 
to age 65) as follows: (a) A clean- 
up fund of $1,000 payable in one 
sum; and in addition (b) $100 per 
month for one year, followed by (c) 
$75 per month for a second year, 
and finally (d) $50 per month for 
the third year. 

After the twentieth policy year 
(or at age 65 if issue age is over 
45) the extra income benefit is dis- 
continued. The policy becomes 
paid-up for life‘for its face amount 
at age 65. 








BANKERS LIFE, LINCOLN, NEB. 
Family Circle Policy—Participating 
(Life Paid-Up at 65 With Additional 
Non-Participating Term Benefit) 
Annual Rates Per $1000 


Age at Age at Age at 

Issue Rate Issue Rate Issue Rate 
20 8 $32.55 320s $47. 44 $ 94.23 
21 33.32 33 49.60 45 101.61 


22 34.17 34 51.85 46 105.89 
23 35.04 35 54.33 47 110.52 
24 35.98 36 57.19 48 115.59 
26 36.98 37 60.35 49 121.18 
26 38.17 38 63.84 . 50 127.33 
27 39.48 39 67.71 51 134.12 
28 40.84 40 71.94 52 141.69 
29 42.32 41 76.63 53 150.18 
30 43.92 42 81.84 54 159.83 
31 45.66 43 87.68 55 170.87 


Family Circle Policy 
Dividend lilustrations Basis of Jan. 1, 1944 Scale 
Age at Annual 


Dividend At End of Year 
Issue Premiums 2 10 15 


25 $ 36.98 $3.51 $4.62 $5.48 $6.03 
35 54.33 | 4.27 5.93 7.07 7.86 
45 101.0 2.90 5.75 7.24 9.07 
55 170.87 | 5.19 7.67 
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ONTRACT 
INFORMATION 


Great Southern Makes 


a Number of Changes 


The Non-Participating Whole 
Life Endowment at Age 85 and 
Preferred Risk Ordinary Life poli- 
cies of the Great Southern Life 
have been replaced by an Ordinary 
Life policy to be issued on the non- 
participating basis. The new policy 
will be issued from ages 14 to 65 
inclusive in minimum amounts of 
$1,000. The Preferred Risk W. L. 
contract had been issued in units of 
$2,500 face amount. 

Great Southern Life recently in- 
troduced a Term to Age 65 policy 
with a minimum amount of $5,000. 
Rates on the 5 and 10-Year Term 
policies have been reduced. These 
policies will now be issued in mini- 
mum amounts of $5,000 instead of 
$2,500 as heretofore. 

Rates on the Preferred Risk 
W. L. Participating policy, a $10,- 
000 minimum amount contract, 
have been reduced. 


Farm Bureau Life 
Sets Dividend Scale 


HE Farm Bureau Life Insur- 

ance Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, has adopted a new formula 
for determining policyholders’ divi- 
dends payable on policies with anni- 
versaries on May 1, 1944, and 
thereafter. The new formula in- 
volves an interest assumption of 3 
per cent, but the expense and mor- 
tality factors have been broadened 
to conform closely to the experience 
of the company. 

The new dividend schedules pro- 
vide higher dividends on both the 
life and term plans at most ages, 
but lower dividends on endowment 
plans at many ages. While some 


dividends have been decreased, 
most policyholders will receive 
higher dividends under the new 
schedules. The overall effect is ap- 
proximately a 20 per cent increase 
in the aggregate amount of surplus 
to be distributed during the next 
dividend year. 

Corresponding adjustments have 
been made in the dividends appor- 
tioned the 34 per cent business 
issued prior to September, 1939. 
By use of a unique conversion for- 
mula, much greater equity has been 
achieved between the 3 per cent and 
342 per cent business. 








FARM BUREAU LIFE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dividend Illustrations from Scale to Become 
Effective May 1, 1944 


Ordinary Life 
35 45 


Age 55 
At End Premium 18.34 23.83 34.15 54.73 
of Year 
2 1.84 2.25 3.13 6.38 
5 2.61 2.96 3.77 6.90 
10 3.74 3.93 4.57 7.47 
20 5.25 5.07 5.36 7.79 


20-Payment Life 
35.04 44. 


At End Premium 29.58 43 62.31 
of Year 
2 2.94 2.69 3.53 7.37 
5 3.78 3.48 4.21 7.91 
10 4.95 4.47 4.99 8.44 
20 6.28 5.28 5.18 7.90 
Term to 65 
AtEnd Premium 12.46 14.93 19.98 
of Year 
2 2.71 2.07 1.00 
5 3.31 2.14 1.00 
10 4.17 2.23 1.00 
20 4.46 2.33 1.00 








John Hancock Mutual 


Expands Juvenile Plans 


John Hancock Mutual Life will 
now write juvenile insurance for 
ages one month to nine years on 
the Endowment at Ages 19, 20 and 
21 plans. The Endowment at Age 
18 policy will be issued up to age 8. 
The company is not issuing these 
plans in New York State. In New 
Jersey only one policy for an ulti- 
mate amount of $1,000 may be is- 
sued. In other States the maxi- 
mum amounts are $2,000, $5,000 
and $10,000 for ages 0-2, 3-5 and 
6-9 respectively. 

These policies carry graded death 
benefits, $100 for each year of age 
until the policy reaches full benefit 
of $1,000 at age 10. Except in 
Massachusetts, payor insurance is 
available. 


Maryland Life 
Dividends Unchanged 


Maryland Life of Baltimore is 
continuing for the dividend year 
April 1, 1944, to April 1, 1945, the 
seale of dividends effective on par- 
ticipating policies during 1943. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


New England Mutual 


“In sound accomplishment, 1943 
was one of the best years in the 
company’s long business life,” Presi- 
dent George Willard Smith stated 
in presenting the 100th annual re- 
port of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company to the 
yearly meeting of policyholders. 

“During 1943 the amount of new 
life insurance purchased increased 
considerably over the preceding war 
year. Mortality, surrenders and 
lapses continued at favorably low 
levels with a consequent impressive 
net gain of insurance in force. Ac- 
tion was taken to maintain for the 
third war year, the peacetime divi- 
dend scale voted in 1940.” 

Specifically, new life insurance 
issued amounted to $134,581,000, 
22% more than in 1942. With near- 
ly one-third of its agents in the 
armed forces, average individual 
production was unquestionably the 
highest in company history. Insur- 
ance in force increased $79,000,000 
to a new high of $1,778,000,000, a 
gain of 48% since the end of 1929. 
Assets advanced $52,336,000 to a 
total of $627,713,000, which is 2 2/3 
greater than at the end of 1929. 

Insurance lapsed and surrendered 
amounted to only 1.3% of mean 
insurance in force, an all-time re- 
corded low figure, reflecting the 
policyholders’ great dependence on 
their life insurance equities. 


Bankers Life Company 


Bankers Life Company, in the 
64th annual statement for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1943, reported 
gross income of $47,225,784, an 
increase of $5,347,121 over the cor- 
responding 1942 period. Disburse- 
ments for 1943 totaled $21,149,742, 
leaving net income of $26,076,042. 
This compares with $21,505,918, 
and $20,372,745, respectively for 
1942. 

Assets of $305,845,812, reported 
for 1948, increased $23,253,156 
against $283,592,657 for 1942. In 
his letter to policyholders Gerard 
S. Nollen, president and board 
chairman, commented that “the in- 
crease of assets of $23,000,000 for 
the year is a new record, being over 
$6,000,000 greater than for any 
previous year of the company’s his- 
tory.” 

Total insurance in force as of 
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Dec. 31, 19438, was $861,857,082, 
compared with $812,377,341 at the 
end of 1942, an increase of. $49,- 
479,741. Premium income for 1943 
totaled $27,931,361 against $25,- 
889,584 for 1942. 


New York Life 


Assets of the New York Life In- 
surance Company amounted to $3,- 
342,000,000 on December 31, 1943, 
it was stated by George L. Harri- 
son, president of the company, in 
making public the company’s 
ninety-ninth annual statement to 
its policyholders. 

After deducting liabilities 
amounting to $3,127,000,000 sur- 
plus funds held for general contin- 
gencies amounted to $215,000,000. 
The largest item among the assets 
is $1,608,000,000 of United States 
Government obligations, which is 
equal to 48 per cent of the Com- 
pany’s total assets. The company 
increased its holdings of such obli- 
gations by $341,000,000 in 1943. 
The company declared for 1944 the 
same annual dividend scale as was 
applicable for 1943. Dividends pay- 
able in 1944 amounted to $33,600,- 
000. 

Real estate holdings acquired un- 
der foreclosure were valued at 
$38,250,000 as of December 31, 
1943, which is but slightly over one 
per cent of the total assets. The 
book value of foreclosed real estate 
sold during the year amounted to 
$22,900,000. 

“Although the company’s agency 
organization has been greatly re- 
duced by war service,” Mr. Har- 
rison said, “it deserves much credit 
for the encouraging growth dur- 
ing 1943 in the company’s volume 
of life insurance in force. Sales of 
new life insurance were $452,000,- 
000, an increase of 12 per cent over 
the previous year. These sales are 
in excess of any year’s business 
since 1937. Terminations because 
of lapse and surrender were the 
lowest in twenty-four years. At 
the close of 1943 total insurance in 
force was $7,340,000,000.” 

“Mortality experience during 
1943,” Mr. Harrison reported, “was 
less favorable than the previous 
year but it did not differ greatly 
from 1940, despite the fact that in 
1943 there were approximately $4,- 
500,000 of war claims including 


deaths of men in service not caused 
by an act of war.” 

Mr. Harrison pointed out that 
“although the life insurance busi- 
ness, by its very nature, is an im- 
portant influence against inflation, 
nevertheless the company has felt 
that, in these days of war employ- 
ment and shortages of civilian 
goods, it should make every reason- 
able effort to play its part in the 
fight against an excessive rise in 
the cost of living. Accordingly, it 
has taken an active part in the co- 
operative advertising program un- 
dertaken by 116 life insurance com- 
panies to help prevent an uncon- 
trolled rise in prices and the cost 
of living. Its purpose is to en- 
courage people to do voluntarily 
those things which will divert 
spendable funds into war bonds, 
life insurance and savings rather 
than into unnecessary goods. The 
Company joined in this program 
believing that it was a timely con- 
tribution to the economic and social 
welfare of the country as a whole 
and that it would directly serve the 
best interests of its policyholders.” 


Metropolitan Life 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in 1943, the 75th year of 
its existence, issued $2,305,262,410 
of paid-for life insurance, bringing 
to a new high of $29,180,396,994 
the company’s total life insurance 
in force held by more than 30,500,- 
000 persons in the United States 
and Canada, and increased its as- 
sets to $6,463,803,551, Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman of the board, and 
Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
company, announced in their report 
of last year’s business. 

They also stated the company’s 
investments in obligations of the 
United States and Canadian gov- 
ernments had reached more than 
$2,300,000,000, of which $1,455,- 
000,000 had been invested in United 
States War Loans since Pear] Har- 
bor. Metropolitan purchases of gov- 
ernment bonds of the United States 
and Canada during last year totaled 
$580,000,000, which amount exceed- 
ed the $468,887,975 increase report- 
ed in company assets during 1948. 

Payments to policyholders and 
their beneficiaries amounted to 
$554,873,000 during the year—mak- 
ing the twelfth successive year 
these payments have exceeded 4 
half-billion dollars. These payments 
were at the rate of almost $4,600 a 
minute of each business day during 
the year. 
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Deaths resulting from action by 
or egainst the enemy were re- 
sponsible for approximately $4,- 
100,000 of these claims. The stresses 
of the war and their effects on ci- 
vilian life caused a slight increase 
in the death rate among company 
policyholders last year compared 
with that of 1942. However, it is 
still less than that for any year 
prior to 1938. 

An increase of more than $1,- 
900,000,000 of life insurance in 
force was reported for 1943 over 
1942. Unprecedently low rate of 
lapsation and of surrender by pol- 
icyholders in both Ordinary and 
Industrial departments, combined 
with improved writings, are report- 
ed as being responsible for this in- 


= crease. 


The $29,180,396,994 of life insur- 
ance in force with the Metropoli- 
tan at the close of business in 1943 
was divided as follows: Ordinary, 
$14,284,663,731; Industrial, $8,684,- 
531; Group, $6,210,968,732, and 
Accident and Health Principal Sum 
Benefit, $1,636,675,142, with Week- 
ly Indemnity of $31,970,790. Paid- 
for life insurance issued during 
1943, exclusive of life insurance re- 
vived or increased, totaled $2,305,- 
262,410. This was divided as fol- 
lows: Ordinary $1,116,875,330; 
Industrial, $686,162,282, and Group, 
$502,224,798. A declaration of div- 
idends, payable in 1944, amounting 
to $105,674,814 was made. This is 
the eighth successive year that divi- 
dends of more than $100,000,000 
have been declared. 


Northwestern Mutual 


With a material increase in new 
life insurance sales and an all-time 
low in voluntary terminations dur- 
ing 1943, business in force of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life reached 
1,132,862 policies and an all-time 
kigh of $4,257,440,292 of insurance, 
a net gain of 3.2%. A new high 
level of $1,637,443,394 in total ad- 
mitted assets and a substantial in- 
crease in general surplus to $84,- 
198,016 were among the other 
favorable factors shown in the 86th 
annual statement of the company, 
President M. J. Cleary has _ re- 
ported. 

Sales of new life insurance were 
$227,373,951 under 48,958 policies, 
a gain of 11%. Of the total in- 


surance in force, only 1.49% was 
terminated by surrender, lapse or 
expiry during the year, compared 
with 2.2% in 1942. The size of the 
policy 


average increased from 


$4,022 to $4,644. Life annuities ac- 
counted for an additional $4,802,- 
914 of sales. 

General agencies leading in 
sales were Hobart & Oates, Chi- 
cago; C. R. Eckert, Detroit; Victor 
M. Stamm, Milwaukee; C. L. Mc- 
Millen, New York City; B. J. 
Stumm, Aurora, Ill.; P. T. Allen, 
Buffalo, and Rowley & Talbot, New- 
ark, The states with the largest 
amount of insurance in force were 
New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
California. 

Despite low interest rates on 
desirable securities, the net inter- 
est yield on investments of North 
western Mutual was 3.6%, only a 
slight fractional decline below the 
past three years, and well above the 
rate required to maintain liability 
reserves. 


Philadelphia Life 


‘The financial statement of the 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Com- 
pany for the year ending December 
31, 1943, shows excellent progress. 
The company’s assets attained an 
all-time high of $16,207,024 and 
surplus increased $110,000 during 
1943. Business in force showed the 
largest increase since the depres- 
sion. 

The following items highlight the 
report: Business in force—lIn- 
creased to $58,729,857; Increase 
business in force—$1,907,657; can- 
cellations—7 per cent less than 
1942; new business paid-for—$5,- 
286,115; death claims paid—$600,- 
495. 

Policy reserves required by law 
are $14,670,579, an increase of 
$705,495 over 1942. Admitted as- 
sets are $16,207,024, an increase of 
$845,324 over 1942. 


General American Life 


The net earnings of the General 
American Life Insurance Company 
for the year 1943 amounted to $2,- 
405,804.16 as compared to $2,167,- 
793.68 in 1942, an increase of 10.9 
per cent. The directors of the com- 
pany appropriated $270,000 out of 
1943 earnings to retire an addi- 
tional 4,500 shares of the company’s 
stock in mutualization, which re- 
sults in increasing the stock retired 
in mutualization to 71.75 per cent 
of the original outstanding stock. 

In commenting upon 1943 earn- 
ings President Walter W. Head 
stated that, despite large purchases 


of government bonds, the company 
maintained the net average yield on 
its mean ledger assets during 1943 
of 4.37 per cent as compared to 4.39 
per cent in 1942. 

Direct obligations of the United 
States Government held by Gen- 
eral American Life at the year end 
amounted to $30,179,174.97, an in- 
crease of $8,336,366.04 over 1942. 
With cash totaling $10,225,140.13 
and other bonds $6,721,879.48, total 
cash and bonds of the company 
amounted to $47,126,194.58. 

After distributing $4,089,000 in 
reduction of liens on reinsured poli- 
cies on December 31, 1943, total 
resources of the company amounted 
to $134,705,486.13. 

Total insurance in force amount- 
ed to $749,893,236 and payments 
to policyholders, their families and 
other beneficiaries during the year 
amounted to $14,303,126.53, bring- 
ing to $165,717,833.33 the amount 
which has been paid or credited in 
claim and policy payments since 
September, 1933. 


Occidental Life 


Occidental Life of California 
during 1943 achieved the most suc- 
cessful operations of its 38-year 
history, with record gains in all 
departments, Dwight L. Clarke, 
president, announced this week in 
his year-end statement. Life in- 
surance in force climbed to the new 
high of $887,678,925 during 1943. 
The gain in insurance in force dur- 
ing the year was $154,346,694, or 
21%, which is the greatest gain in 
the company’s history. Sales of 
new insurance in 1943 were $128,- 
806,554, not including revivals or 
additions. 

Assets showed similar sharp 
gains for the year and reached a 
new high of more than $100,- 
000,000. Annual statement figures 
will show assets of $104,439,299, an 
increase of 16.4% during 1943, said 
Mr. Clarke. Capital and surplus 
showed an even larger propor- 
tionate gain of 23.2%, having in- 
creased to $5,918,897. 

Matching its fiscal growth with 
expansion into new territory, Occi- 
dental Life last year entered the 
states of Kentucky, Alabama, Rhode 
Island, Mississippi and Delaware. 
The company now operates in 36 
states and territories, and in six 
Canadian provinces. 

The growth of Accident and Sick- 
ness premiums in force was more 
than $2,000,000, bringing the total 
in force to $4,406,739. 
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Aetna Life 


Assets in the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company increased in 1943 
from $847,864,569 to $940,372,841, 
a gain of $92,508,272. In the ordi- 
nary department, new life insur- 
ance was $140,927,814, which is 
$6,700,494 less than 1942. Total 
ordinary insurance in force in- 
creased $41,980,602 to $1,918,- 
846,373. 

New insurance on group life and 
employee plans amounted to $320,- 
101,833. This new business, to- 
gether with growth on old policies, 
resulted’ in a gain in insurance in 
force of $595,374,330. Total group 
and employee insurance in force at 
the end of the year was $3,949,- 
036,213. This represents insurance 
on the lives of 2,130,794 employees. 


The total premium income of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company of 
$155,710,132 includes annuity pre- 
miums of $22,338,413 and accident 
and health premiums of $35,- 
758,566. The gain in accident and 
health premiums for the year was 
$12,221,909. 

Interest and rents received were 
$31,896,414, which, added to the 
premium income, gives a total in- 
come of $187,606,546. The net rate 
of interest earned in the life de- 
partment was 3.27% compared with 
3.43% in 1942. 

The total amount paid policy- 
holders in the life department was 
$68,298,049. Claims paid in the 
accident and liability department 
amounted to $26,584,961. 

The surplus of the company in- 
creased $3,836,536 to $34,479,030. 
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This, with the capital of $15,- 
000,000, gives a surplus to policy- 
holders of $49,479,030. 

In addition, the company’s state- 
ment shows a contingency reserve 
of $28,600,000. This is an increase 
of $16,800,000 over the year be- 
fore. It is the practice of the com- 
pany to carry profits on sales and 
market appreciation to contingency 
reserve. The contingency reserve 
also includes a special reserve for 
group life insurance. 


Bankers National 


Promotions 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president 
of the Bankers National Life In- 
surance Company, Montclair, New 
Jersey, announces the promotion 
of Carl W. Huber from supervisor 
of underwriting to underwriting 
secretary of the company, and of 
H. Carlyle Freeman and Richard 
J. O’Brien from assistants tq the 
superintendent of agencies to as- 
sistant superintendents of agen- 
cies. 


E. P. Greenwood 


E. P. Greenwood, 68 years old, 
president of the Great Southern 
Life of Houston, died in Houston 
Mar. 11 after a very brief illness. 
He had gone from Dallas, where 
he had made his home for several 
years, to Houston to prepare for 
the company’s annual meeting, 
scheduled for Apr. 14. 

Mr. Greenwood began his insur- 
ance career in 1909 when he organ- 
ized the Wichita Southern Life in 
Wichita Falls, and in 1918 moved 
to Dallas to become vice-president 
and general manager of the Great 
Southern. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1921. 


L. S. Adams Heads 
Great Southern 


L. S. Adams of Houston was re- 
cently promoted to the presidency 
of the Great Southern Life Insur- 
ance Company, to succeed the late 
E. P. Greenwood of Dallas, by the 
directors in their regular annual 
meeting. Mr. Adams has been ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the com- 
pany for the past nine years. He 
started with the company as 4 
clerk in the accounting department 
in 1911, two years after the com- 
pany was organized. 
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burdened with too much outmoded tradition, which 

may have been desirable in the distant past but 
which has sincé become a burden to the forward thrust 
and urgency of the times. 

For a great many years the institution has 
told the agent what to say, what to do, and what to 
think. In effect, the soliciting agent’s activities have 
been cramped into a mould devised by other persons. 
Compulsion to the will of others was the rule. Now 
at last the clouds are breaking. Let it be known that 
in 1943 rays of light filtered through the overcast 
clouds and as the process continues more and more 
refreshing sunlight reaches those who need it most. 

Evidence is necessary in order to prove the point 
lest the writer be accused of letting the wish be the 
father of the thought. Listen to one of the most re- 
markable thoughts made in recent: years by a home 
office official of a life insurance company. On Novem- 
ber 16th, 1943, W. R. Jenkins, sales director of the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Company, de- 
livered an important address before the Association 
of Life Agency Officers at Chicago. Among other 
things, he said, “I am not ready to believe that the 
cure-all lies in centering all decisions and control in 
the hands of a few people at the top—even if those 
few people in this instance happen to be life insur- 
ance executives and not politicians.” 

Mr. Jenkins indicated, too, that “the trend toward 
complete home office direction of the agents’ activities 
through home office control would cause the truly suc- 
cessful and top-notch agent to quit in order to find 
the independence, the unlimited future and the per- 
manence and dignity of life insurance selling.” He 
also asserted that the more home office control exists 
over agents, the more it becomes likely that there will 
be a unionization of these agents. 

Speaking of an agent making a successful career of 
selling life insurance, Mr. Jenkins said in part, “No 
matter how much you have contributed to their suc- 
cess through management, their own contribution to 
that success was far greater than yours.” Those 
statements are indeed brave, courageous and forth- 
right. 

Mr. Jenkins threw another bombshell into the camp 
when he said, “Every move we make bears on his busi- 
ness and his market—not some canned plan we think is 
ideal. Indeed, this is quite a break with tradition. Here 
we have an insurance company conforming its prod- 
uct and its practices to the agent rather than trying 
to remould the agent to conform to the insurance com- 


Fi a long time the life insurance business has been 


Clouds Are Breaking 


pany’s pattern. Apparently they are working with 
nature and not against nature. He concluded by. say- 
ing, “We are not trying to shape his business to a 
pattern we believe ideal, but we are trying to shape 
our assistance to the pattern of his business.” This 
is revolutionary and in contradiction to the established 
order. Truly, this is progress. 

Recently another progressive irradiation came from 
the illuminating mind of Arthur Coburn, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Life Insurance Company, at 
Dallas, and a past president of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries. Mr. Coburn breaks through the 
clouds with a statement that “Most life insurance 
failures can be laid at the doorstep of management.” 
What dynamite! What truth telling! Mr. Coburn 
warned that agents “will enhance their opportunities 
for permanent success by working under sound leader- 
ship.” And he concludes by saying, “There is need 
for self-discipline in management.” 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is a far cry from the 
former “holier than thou” attitude of home office offi- 
cials. Mr. Coburn and his company are not only keep- 
ing up with the times but getting ready for the next 
step ahead. 

John A. Stevenson, president of the Penn Mutual 
Life, has always displayed a keen sensitivity and 
awareness to future trends. This is again evident in 
a recent statement that he made at a managerial con- 
ference of his company in which he said that unless 
insurance executives are “open-minded—research- 
minded and public-minded enough to take a position 
of aggressive leadership, the industry will fail to hold 
its place in the nation’s economic picture.” He warned 
officials against being blind and inflexible to the ap- 
proach of new conditions. He said, “We cannot re- 
main static—we must be alert and vigilant—we 
cannot apply yesterday’s formulas to today’s problems. 
The next ten years will probably be the most signifi- 
cant era in life insurance history. There is need for 
research and managerial aggressiveness in life insur- 
ance such-as the business has never known before.” 
Verily, a lamplighter is in our presence. Mr. Steven- 
son is lighting a candle in the darkness. 

The concepts which the above-mentioned gentlemen 
have expressed are truly the essence of progress. 
They breathe expectation and hope of a better life 
insurance world. Sunshine is percolating through the 
clouds and this column hereby extends salutations 
and acknowledgment to those torchbearers, Stevenson, 
Coburn and Jenkins, who are out in front, lighting 
up the roadway to achievement. 
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GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


TUBERCULOSIS RECORD 


Despite emergency hazards, medical 
science continues its gains in the 
battle for control of this disease 


EN who are concerned about 
M social progress are appre- 

hensive over the effect the 
war will have on some of the ad- 
vances made in America during re- 
cent decades. In this category may 
be included the fight which seemed 
to have been almost won against 
man’s once most dreaded-scourge— 
tuberculosis. Vigilance has been 
recognized as most essential; first 
in the diagnosis, and then in its 
treatment. Any relaxation on the 
part of either public or private 
medical authorities or practitioners 
would unquestionably lead to a re- 
entrance of this dire disease into 
that unholy group of leading causes 
of death from which modern medi- 
cal science and an aroused public 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


consciousness had but recently ex- 
cluded it. 

Pearl Harbor occurred well onto 
the close of 1941 so that the year 
1942, in effect, permits actually as 
well as fiscally, a clear picture of 
what transpired in the first full 
year of the war as well as the war’s 
influence over a reasonably long 
period on such matters of conse- 
quence to human welfare as the in- 
cidence of death from tuberculosis. 

From returns made by 157 health 
officers of leading cities of the 
United States to The Spectator, 
there is good reason to state that 
there has been no let-down in the 
efficiency of the associations and 
services which are waging an un- 
remitting war on this . age-old 


enemy of mankind and, in conse- 
quence, the rate of mortality con- 
tinued to show a downward trend 
in 1942—as it has in the past sev- 
eral previous years. 

The death rate per 100,000 
population for these cities last year 
was 46.8 as against 48.7 in 1941. 
The range was very wide, being 
from the low of 2.5 per 100,000 for 
Dearborn, Mich., to that of 190.7 
for Nashville, Tenn. There were 49 
cities having a higher than aver- 
age rate while, 108 had a rate be- 
low the average. Fifty-three cities 
increased their rate in 1942 beyond 
the rate attained in 1941 but 58 
cities showed a decrease from the 
previous record. One city attained 
exactly the same rate. While there 
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Cities of 100,000 or more population having 
the highest death rate from tuberculosis 


during 1942. 
Nashville, Tenn. 170,448 190.7 
San Antonio, Texas 300,000 119.3 
El Paso, Texas 107,000 103.7 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 129,836 102.4 
Sacramento, Cal. 112,000 93.8 
New Orleans, La. 530,000 86.0 
Atlanta, Ga. 308.672 82.3 
Cincinnati, Ohio 455 610 82.1 
Richmond, Va. 215,761 74.2 
Jersey City, N. J. 304,069 73.7 








were not available statistics for 
complete comparison, in 44 of the 
nine cities which had a rate in ex- 
cess of 100, six were from Southern 
States, with their high percentage 
of negro population—as well as 
the large number in the low income 
groups. Two were in Texas, two 
were in Tennessee and one each in 
Georgia and Kentucky. The other 
three cities could account for their 
inordinately high rates by the pres- 
ence of imstitutions specializing in 
the care of patients who had con- 
tracted the disease elsewhere. These 
cities were Hoboken, N. J., with a 
rate of 123.3; Colorado Springs, 
with a rate of 179.4, and San 
Bernadino, Cal., with a rate of 
139.8. 


High Rate Zone 


All but three of the ten cities 
with the highest death rate are 
located in the South, where there 
isthe usual large colored popula- 
tion. The city with the highest 
tuberculosis death rate of all the 
cities reporting to The Spectator 
is Nashville, Tenn. Next in order 
comes San Antonio, Tex.; El] Paso, 
Texas, and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sacramento, Cal.; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Jersey City, N. J., are the 
other cities with unfavorable rec- 
ords. 

Among the cities of over 100,000 
population having the lowest death 
rate from tuberculosis was Somer- 
ville, Mass., which has the lowest 
tuberculosis mortality rate of any 
comparable city in this class, re- 
porting. It is located in a State 
possessing a high rating in all 
those factors indicative of economic 
security. There is a low percent- 
age of negro population, a low rate 
of illiteracy, a high per capita in- 
come and a high per capita food 
purchasing ability. Other cities 
with low death rates include Long 
Beach, Cal., 5.7; Canton, O., 6.7; 
Minneapolis, Minn., 7.7, and Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., 10.0. In all of these 
cities forces inimical to the spread 
of tuberculosis are operative. 

A comparison between the tables 


showing high and low rates indi- 
cates that the high rate and low 
rate areas of tuberculosis mortality 
are well defined, the high rate area 
covering the South, the low rate 
area being most noticed in New 
England and the Northeastern 
zone. The spread between the lead- 
ing city in the low-rate table, 
namely, Dearborn, Mich., with a 
rate of 2.5 per 100,000 population, 
and the leading city in the high- 
rate table, Nashville, Tenn., with a 
rate of 190.9, is tremendous. Writ- 
ing in The Spectator, December 26, 
1935, Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman 
made the following observation: 
“Regardless of an immense 
amount of research and reflection 








Cities of 100,000 or more population having 
the lowest death rate from tuberculosis 
during 1942. 


Somerville, Mass. 


102,304 3.9 

Long Beach, Cal. 210,000 5.7 
Canton, Ohio. ..... 120,000 6.7 
Minneapolis, Minn. 492,370 7.7 
Schnectady, N. Y.. 100,000 10.0 
Wilmington, Del. 125,000 10.4 
int, Mich. 152,000 10.5 
Spokane, Wash.... . 122.001 11.5 
Charlotte, N.C... 100 893 12.9 
Sait Lake City, Utah ,009 13.5 








upon the disparity in the tubercu- 
losis death rates, no satisfactory 
answer has been forthcoming to ex- 
plain the reason why such profound 
differences should exist. Yet in 
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this explanation lies largely the ul- 
timate solution of the tuberculosis 
problem if the disease is to be 
eradicated for practical purposes, 
but as yet this ideal is far from 
having been achieved.” 

Since then we have made some 
progress but hardly enough to jus- 
tify more than slight satisfaction. 
For 1934 Dr. Hoffman gave a death 


rate from pulmonary tuberculosis 
in 162 cities having a population of 
43,357,860, of 49.7 per 100,000 
population. In 1941 the rate was 
47.4 for 165 cities having a popu- 
lation of 37,632,660. In 1942 the 
rate was 46.6 for 157 cities having 
a population of 39,987,862. The 
improvement in recent years is 3.1 
per 100,000 population. While re- 


ductions in the death rate from 
tuberculosis may be expected to oe- 
cur in cities of the South, as eyj- 
denced by the tabulation of the re- 
turns from 157 cities printed on 
another page, this has not as yet 
been effected. The trend of mor- 
tality in Southern cities seems to 
point upward rather than down- 
ward. The very large cities in 








Tuberculosis Death Claims antemian of 88 United States Life Companies for 1942 


Number 
- of Total 
Average Death 
Size of Claims 
Policy Paid 


A—MORE THAN ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Equitable Life of U. S. 2,827 14,501 
John Hancock, Mass.(1). . 9,670 
Lincoin National, Ind. 2,856 2,228 
Massachusetts Mutual 3,856 2,917 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 3,818 © 5,907 
Mutual Life, N. Y.. 2,898 9/098 
New England Mutual, Mass. 3,820 3,312 
Northwestern Mutual, Wis.. 3,176 6,751 
Provident Mutual, Pa... 3,675 1,475 
Union Central, Ohio 3,804 3,618 

Total (10 Companies) 59,477 


Average for Group 





— —— 





B—BETWEEN 500 MILLION AND ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Bankers Life, lowa. . 2,696 2,665 
Equitable Life, lowa ; 2,358 1,238 
Guardian Life of Amer., N. Y. 3,051 3 pea 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Va.(1) 436 8,59 
Pacific Mutual Life, Cal. 2,796 1 ‘S06 
Total (5 Companies) 15,600 


Average for Group... 


C—BETWEEN 200 AND 500 MILLION DOLLARS 


Acacia Mutual, D. C. 2,713 1,273 
Berkshire Life, Mass... 2,868 549 
Continental ~— mM. 4,476 1,454 
Franklin Life, I). 1,993 686 
Home Life, N. Y.. 4,269 1,075 
Minnesota’ Mutual, Minn. ‘ 2,740 560 
Monumental Life, Md.(1). . 352 4,742 
Mutual Trust Life, Il. 1,685 496 
Shenandoah Life, Va. 4,923 2,243 
United Benefy, Neb. ... 1,682 285 

Total (10 Companies) 13,363 


Average for Group... 


|| 
HI 


D—BETWEEN 100 AND 200 MILLION DOLLARS 
Atlantic Life, Va. 2,260 313 
Beneficial Life, Utah 1,230 353 
Commonwealth, Ky.(1) 399 355 
Guarantee M. 2. 125 352 
Ilinois Bankers Life, mm. 1,254 1,148 

Indianapolis Life, Ind.. 1,825 294 
Knights Life of Amer., Pa.(1) 372 2,072 
Ohio State Life, Ohio. 1,731 299 

, Oris. 2,328 212 

Pilot Life, N. C.. 688 323 

Protective Life, Ala. 4,228 1,012 

State Farm, Ill. 1,334 226 

Union Mutua!, Me.. 2,274 573 

West Coast Life, Cal. 1,900 428 
Total (14 Companies) 


Average for Group. . 


E—BETWEEN 50 AND 100 MILLION DOLLARS 


Alliance Life, Ill...... 1,666 460 
Amicable Life, Texas 1,471 130 
Capitol Life, Col. 2,605 279 
Farm Bureau, Ohio. 1,309 49 
Farmers & Bankers, Kans. . 1,570 168 
Farmers & Traders, WN. Y.. 1,321 132 
Federal Life, lil. 1,621 683 
Home poaeey, N.C 215 1,575 
Lamar Life, Miss. . » 1,734 158 
National Guardian, Wis... . . 1,998 116 
North Carolina Mutual, N. C 164 , 208 
Old Line Life, Wis.. 1,903 33 
Reserve Loan Life, Tex.... 1,518 267 
Teachers Ins. & Ann., N. Y. 5,099 77 
United Fidelity, Tex.. 1,315 201 
United Life & Acc., N. H.. . 2,301 » 161 
Total (16 Companies) 6,698 
Average for Group 
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Amount Average 
Average Number of Tuber- Size of 
Amount of Size of of Tuber- culosis Tuber- 
Total Death Death culosis Claims culosis 
Claims Paid Claim Claims Paid Claim 
51,771,473 3,570 310 846,466 2,731 
18,683, 001 1,932 430 601,341 1,398 
4,581,088 2,056 69 165,506 2,399 
18,036, 661 6,183 38 167,438 4,406 
24,465,804 4,142 106 335,773 3,168 
43,872,300 4,822 170 662, 100 3,895 
14,428,995 4,357 42 *150, 000 3,571 
44,930,110 6,655 (a)100 (a)329,483 3,295 
9,438,053 6,399 27 168, 6,245 
14,962,477 4,136 64 194,172 3,034 
245, 169,962 1,356 3,620,914 
4,122 2,6 
7,375,000 2,778 35 103, 000 2,943 
4,536,443 3,664 24 48,130 2, 
3,880, 283 3,250 28 2,528 2, 
3,342,817 389 407 121,274 2, 
6,034,854 3,166 35 156, 591 4,474 
25, 169, 397 529 491,523 
1,613 : 
3,924,647 3,083 24 *78, 500 3,271 
3,065,003 5,583 5 106,500 21,300 
2,855,555 1,964 52 87,149 1,676 
1,782,007 2,598 14 20,544 1,467 
3,721,016 3,461 13 32,031 2,464 
1,668,230 2,979 23 53,506 2,326 
1,196,921 252 355 112,989 318 
975, 808 1,967 11 43,717 3,974 
1,780,521 794 58 47,056 811 
588, 166 2,064 8 10,375 1,297 
21, 557,869 563 592,377 , 
1,613 4 1,052 
950, 808 3,038 10 13,563 1,356 
487 ,963 1,382 5 4,104 821 
535,411 1,508 16 16,749 1,047 
854 , 882 2,429 10 16,130 1,613 
1,390,052 1,211 30 31,922 1,064 
669,225 2,276 6 11,820 1,970 
532,475 257 108 32,142 298 
557,856 1,866 10 11,000 1,100 
725,802 3,424 19 31,976 1,683 
739,587 2,290 6 6,260 1,043 
959,131 948 41 30,285 739 
175,676 777 7 6,720 961 
1,211,004 2,113 8 18,376 2,297 
896,375 2,094 17 35, 855 2,108 
10,686,275 293 266 ,902 
1,342 ; 911 
760, 083 1,652 12 20,598 1,717 
224,620 1,728 1 16,117 1,465 
495,222 1,775 3 3,000 1,000 
57,870 1,181 4 2,500 625 
307,814 1,832 3 3,069 1,023 
258, 756 1,960 3 6,139 2,046 
962,181 1,409 21 19,960 950 
278,628 177 147 24,829 169 
462,814 2,929 6 8,560 1,427 
342,894 2,956 5 4,600 920 
355,511 161 313 28,335 905 
145, 783 4,417 4 21,400 5,350 
459,542 1,721 18 34,736 1,649 
,891 5,219 1 2,130 2,130 
215,514 1,072 4 2,350 588 
345,434 2,146 10 10,900 1,090 
6,074,557 562 209 , 223 ‘ 


$s 
i) 


Per Cent Does 


Per Cent of T. B. Does Company 
of T.B. Amount Company Take Average 
Claims Paid Take Sub- Age of 
to Total to Total Non- Standard T.B. 
Claims Paid Medical Business Death 
2.1 1.6 Yes Yes u 
4.5 3.2 Yes Yes 42 
3.1 3.6 Yes Yes 461, 
1.3 ... Yes Yes u 
1.8 1.4 No No 51 
1.9 1.5 Yes Yes 52 
1.3 1.0 Yes Yes u 
1.5 7 No No 50 
1.8 1.8 No (b) Yes u 
1.8 1.3 Yes , Yes 51 
2.3 1.5 
1.3 1.4 Yes Yes u 
1.9 1.1 Yes Yes u 
2.3 1.6 Limited Limited u 
4.7 3.6 Yes Yes u 
1.8 2.6 Yes Yes u 
3.4 2.0 
1.9 2.0 Yes Yes u 
9 3.5 Yes Yes u 
3.6 3.1 Yes Yes u 
2.0 1.2 Yes Yes 40 
1.2 9 No Yes u 
4.1 3.2 Yes Yes u 
7.5 9.4 Yes Yes u 
2.2 4.5 Yes Yes u 
2.6 2.6 Yes Yes 48 
2.8 1.8 Yes Yes 30 
4.2 2.7 
3.2 1.4 Yes Yes 52 
1.4 8 Yes No 47 
4.5 3.1 Yes Yes u 
-2.8 1.9 Yes Yes 51 
2.6 2.3 Yes Yes 55 
2.0 1.8 Yes Yes u 
5.2 6.0 Yes Yes u 
3.3 2.0 Yes Yes 36 
9.0 4.4 Yes Yes 45 
1.9 8 Yes Yes 48 
4.1 3.2 Yes Yes u 
3.1 3.8 Yes Yes 46 
1.4 1.5 Yes Yes 47 
4.0 4.0 Yes Yes u 
3.7 2.5 
2.6 2.7 Yes Yes 48 
8.5 7.2 Yes Yes 47 
1.1 6 Yes Yes 53 
8.2 4.3 Yes Yes 24 
1.8 1.0 Yes Yes 34 
2.3 2.4 Yes Yes u 
3.1 2.1 Yes Yes 47 
9.3 8.9 Yes Yes u 
3.8 1.8 Yes Yes 40 
4.3 1.3 Yes Yes 51 
14.2 8.0 Yes Yes 30 
12.1 14.7 Yes Yes 58 
5.6 7.6 Yes Yes §2 
1.1 5.3 No No 33 
2.0 1.1 Yes Limited 43 
6.2 3.2 Yes Yes u 
8.4 3.4 
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Tuberculosis Death Claims Experience of 88 United States Life Companies—Cont. 








> Number Amount Average 
of Total Average Number of Tuber- ize of 
Average Death Amount of Size of of Tuber- culosis uber- 
Size of Claims Total Death Death culosis Claims cu 
Policy Paid Claims Paid Claim Claims Paid Claim 
F COMPANIES HAVING — THAN 50 MILLION DOLLARS 
American Home, Kan. 189 36,905 1,054 0 0 0 
American Reserve, Neb. 2076 38 A .< pha 2,438 1 1,000 1,000 
Atlas Life, Okla. 1,773 110 1,984 3 2,300 767 
Century Educator, Tex. 0,206 17 ay $00 1,412 0 0 0 
Conservative Life, Ind. 499 105 74,089 706 12 8,120 677 
Empire Life & Acc., Ind. 364 23 29,403 1,278 1 1,000 1,000 
Fidelity Union, Tex... . . 1,877 63 189, 866 2,538 1 5,000 5,000 
George Washington, W. Va. 1,482 83 234,044 2,699 4 5,041 1,260 
Girard Life, Pa. 2,557 84 275,738 3,164 2 3,570 1,785 
Great American, Kans... 1,079 32 470,050 1,470 2 2,500 1,250 
Great National, Tex... 2,231 34 74,561 2,193 3 3,000 1,000 
Great Northern, Wis. . 1,324 129 783 3,076 1 500 500 
Great Northwest, Wash. 2,343 16 66,000 4,125 2 2,500 1,250 
Guaranty Income, La.... 2,099 18 40,034 2,224 0 0 0 
Home State, Okla. . 3,924 209 80,530 385 14 4,469 319 
Hoosier Farm, Ind. 1,543 12 22,186 1,849 0 0 0 
imperial, N. C... 2,838 594 150,618 254 69 13,208 191 
Jefferson National, Ind. 3,124 13 47,910 3,685 1 1,000 1,000 
Kentucky Home, K _: 1,909 224 359,911 1,607 11 12,427 1,130 
Lincoin Liberty, N 1,331 99 107,824 1,089 2 600 300 
Manhattan Mutual, Kans. 1,408 30 224,000 7,467 0 0 0 
Massachusetts Protective, atone, 1,657 156 281,631 1,805 2 3,000 1,500 
Mid-Continental, Okla... . 1,380 138 255, 223 1,849 5 5,000 1,000 
Monarch, Mass...... 1,815 65 103, 539 1,593 2 2,000 1,000 
New World, Wash. 1,907 143 273,096 1,910 3 5,500 1,833 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Pa. 309 711 217,454 306 38 12,665 333 
Postal Union, Cal. 1,396 77 147,541 1,916 0 0 0 
Pyramid Life, Ark... . . 1,448 60 70,517 1,175 2 500 250 
Rockford Life, Ul.. 884 67 122,099 1,822 1 1,000 1,000 
St. Louis Mutual, Mo. 1,325 64 140,824 2,200 0 0 0 
Scranton Life, Pa.. 1,810 215 498, 155 2,317 7 8,000 1,143 
Service Life, Neb.. . 1,452 84 133,813 1,593 5 11,019 2,204 
Standard Life, Ind. . 2,268 8 13,561 1,695 0 0 0 
State Reserve, Tex.... 1,944 38 80,247 2,112 1 1,000 1,000 
Sunset Life, Wash... . 2,323 30 26,800 893 0 0 0 
Victory Life, Kans.. . 1,498 89 234,134 2,631 3 3,000 1,000 
Western Reserve, Tex.. 1,763 21 35,32 1,682 2 3,500 1,750 
Wisconsin National, Wis... 1,478 142 277,971 1,958 4 7,000 1,750 
Total (38 Companies) 4,074 5,669,378 204 129,419 
Average for Group... 1,392 634 
Grand Total (88 Companies) 107,172 314,327,438 3,507 5,310,358 
Average for Group... 2,933 1,514 
* Estimate. (a) Lives (b) Limited to overweights, underweights and unfavorable occupations. 
their record reflect the uncertainty over 1941. Los Angeles, with a 


caused by the war. Three of the 
cities show an increase while but 
two have decreased rates. The five 
largest cities compare over a two- 
year period as follows: 


1942 1941 
Detroit .. 45.1 41.1 
Los Angeles .... 54.5 47.2 
Chicago ....... 51.3 51.9 
New York ..... 47.0 55.5 
Philadelphia 58.7 58.6 
New York shows a great de- 


crease in death rate from tubercu- 
losis in 1942 from 1941. The rea- 
son for the decrease may be attrib- 
uted to the absence of large num- 
bers of young people who have left 
the city to go to war or engage in 
war work. New York, of course, 
has for years been served by an 
efficient and constantly improving 
prevention work of health and so- 
cial organizations. Philadelphia, 
because of its large Negro popula- 
tion, continues to show a high rate 
for cities along the northeastern 
Seaboard. Detroit, also with a con- 
siderable Negro section, but with 
a high percentage of healthy voung 
workers, has a much lower rate, 
though it increased in 1942, 4.0 


largely mixed and none too pros- 
perous population, had an increase 
in the tuberculosis rate in 1942. 

* * * 

Returns from nine Canadian cit- 
ies show such an_ unexpectedly 
heavy increase in the rate of mor- 
tality from tuberculosis as to ex- 
ceed that of American cities by 
9.9. The rate for the Canadian cit- 


Per C 
Per Cent of T. B. Does Company 
of T.B. Amount Company Take Average 
Claims Paid Take Sub- Age of 
to Total to Total Non- Standard AD 
Claims Paid Medical Business Death 
Yes No 
2.8 1.1 Yes No 32 
2.7 1.1 Yes Yes u 
Yes Yes 
11.4 11.0 Yes Yes 45 
5.0 3.4 Yes Limited 22 
1.6 3.1 Yes Yes 52 
4.8 2.1 Yes u 
2.4 1.3 No No 52 
6.3 5.3 Yes Yes u 
8.8 4.0 Yes Yes 46 
8 1 Yes Yes u 
12.5 1.9 Yes Yes 43 
Yes Yes 
6.7 5.5 Yes Yes KT | 
; Yes Yes 
11.6 8.8 Yes Yes 45 
7.7 2.1 Yes Yes 40 
4.9 3.5 Yes Yes 40 
2.0 6 Yes Yes 30 
Yes Reinsured 
1.3 1.1 Yes Yes 56 
3.6 2.0 u u u 
3.1 1.9 Yes Yes 41 
2.1 2.0 Yes Yes 44 
5.3 5.8 Yes Reinsurance 39 
Yes Yes 
3.3 mM Yes Yes u 
1.7 8 Yes Yes 75 
; : Yes Yes 
3.3 1.6 Yes Yes 45 
6.0 8.2 Yes Yes 37 
Yes No 
2.6 1.2 Yes Yes 27 
Yes Yes 
3.4 1.3 Yes Reinsurance 55 
9.5 9.9 Yes Yes 45 
2.8 2.5 Yes Yes 
5.0 2.3 
3.3 ti? 


(1) Industrial companies. 





ies in 1942 was 56.5 as compared 
with 46.6 per 100,000 population of 
the American cities. Whereas the 
American rate shows a small de- 
cline from 1941, that of the 
Canadian cities represents a con- 
siderable increase, namely from 
42.2. Inasmuch as im Canada the 
anti-tuberculosis campaign does 
not have to deal with the very seri- 
ous factor of tuberculosis among 


Regional Distribution 
(Rate per 100,000 population) 














~ ———--— -1942-———_———-—-~ ——_- ———_- ~— —1941-———— — 
No. of No. of 
Region * Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
East South Central 9 1,503,216 1,279 85.1 7 1,242,621 927 74.6 
West South Central. ... 13 2,587,562 1,582 61.1 7 1,430,307 712 49.8 
South Atlantic... . 17 3,587,317 2,074 57.8 8 2,383,635 1,516 63.6 
Mountain 6 716,313 280 39.1 3 514,212 231 44.9 
West North Central. . 14 3,059,992 794 25.9 9 1,632,007 382 23.4 
East North Central. . 29 7,033,156 2,875 40.9 23 6,342,165 2,722 42.9 
Pacific. 14 4,308,285 1,953 45.3 1 3,527,004 1,522 43.2 
Middle Atlantic ; 33 s-«14, 535,809 6,745 46.4 28 13,363,114 6,902 51.6 
New England 22 2,656,212 1,061 39.9 17 2,320,713 1,024 44.1 
Total 157 39,987,862 18,643 46.6 113° 32,755,778 15,938 48.7 
REGION * 
East South Central Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, a 
West South Central...._ Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Tex: 
South Allantic..... ——— pag! ao District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
eorgia, 
Mountain Montana, Idaho, W ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada 
West North Central... Minnesota. lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 
East North Central Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Pacific... Washington, O , California 
Middle Atlantic. New York, New ersey, Pennsylvania 
New England... . Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 
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DEATHS FROM TUBERCULOSIS IN 157 SELECTED 
AMERICAN CITIES | 


(Rate per 100,000 population) 


1943 —1942-___-_—_— - 1943-— -—-1942 = 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
Akron, Ohio 275,000 63 22.9 245,000 51 20.8 Montgomery, Ala 91,000 69 75.8 79,584 65 81.7 
Albany, N. Y. 131, 154 61 46.5 130,447 62 47.5 Nashua, 33,000 5 15.2 u u u 
Anderson, Ind. 50, 7 14.0 49,000 7 14.3 Nashville. Tenn 170,448 325 190.7 u u u 
Atlanta, Ga. ' 254 82.3 305.480 256 83.8 Newark, N. J. 288 67.1 u u u 
Augusta, Ga. 65,919 69 104.7 u u u New Bedford, Mass. 113,614 40 = «35.2 110,341 50 45.3 
Aurora, lil. 47,170 17 =: 36.0 47,170 220 46.6 New Britain, Conn. 68,811 230 33.4 u u u 
Austin, Tex. 87,930 82 93.3 92.405 41 44.4 New Haven, Conn. . 160,605 67 41.7 160,605 69 43.9 
Baltimore, Md. 569 60.5 865,879 547 63.2 New Orleans, La... 530,000 456 86.0 u u u 
Bayonne, N. J. 80,122 16 20.0 79,565 8 10.1 New Rochelle, N. Y. 59,400 27 45.5 58.408 1 30.8 
, Tex. 8 10.4 u u u New York City, N. Y. 7,454,995 3502 47.0 7,521,000 4175 655.5 
Berkeley, Cal. 86,664 9 10.4 85,977 10 11.6 Niagara Falis, N. Y.. . 88,500 6 6.8 78,350 20 «25.5 
Birmingham, Ala. 293, 108 179 61.1 268,570 188 70.0 Norfolk, Va.. . 144,332 45 31.2 144,332 5336.7 
‘on, Mass. 768,578 449 58.4 769,526 483 62.8 North Bergen, N. J. 40,027 2 5.0 39,844 7 78 
, Conn 147, 256 33. 22.4 u u u Oakland, Cal.. 325,805 100 30.7 y 5819.1 
Buffalo, N. Y 575,901 305 53.0 575,901 271 47.1 Ogden, Utah.. 43,688 26 59.5 u u u 
Burli . Vt y 5 18.1 686 3 10.8 Oklahoma City, Okia. 206,000 45 21.8 u u 
s 110, 258 38 34.5 110,534 64 57.9 Omaha, Neb. . : 223,844 51 22.8 223,844 59 28.4 
Camden, N. J. 119, 200 20 = «16.8 u u u Pasadena, Cal.. 86,551 340s «39.3 83, 254 2 34.8 
Canton, Ohio 120,000 a 6.7 u u u Passaic, N. J. 62,959 12 «19.1 62,959 8 127 
Charleston, S. C 100,000 30 30.0 u u u Paterson, N. J.. 140,007 68 48.6 139,890 18 12.9 
Charlotte, N. C 100,899 12.9 100.899 11 10.9 Peoria, lil. 105,656 35 33.1 105,656 31 293 
» Tenn. 129, 133 102.4 128,372 83 64.7 Philadelphia, Pa. 1,943,415 1140 58.7 1,928,882 1131 58.6 
ne, Wyo. 22,474 13.3 u u u Pi Pa... 671,659 356 53.0 671,659 367 546 
Cincinnati, Ohio 455,610 374 82.1 455,610 359 78.8 Port Arthur, Tex. 80,000 5 6.3 u u u 
Cleveland, Ohio 478 52.9 ° 476 53.1 Portland, Me. 85,000 17 20.0 73,997 " 14.9 
Colorado Springs, Col 36,789 66 179.4 36,789 42 114.2 Portiand, Ore. 375,394 79 21.0 u u y 
, Ohio 579 174 56.6 306,250 205 66.9 Providence, R. | 260, 73 28.1 257,000 81 31.5 
Corpus Christie, Tex 57,301 380s «66.3 u u u jo, Col 52, 162 10 3=—s«*19.2 u u u 
Cumberland, 40, 14 «35.0 u u u Racine, Wis. 66,500 11 16.5 67,839 10 14.7 
Dallas, Tex 359, 400 97 27.0 294,734 110 37.3 Reading, Pa.. 113,000 47 41.6 112,147 4 42.8 
Dayton, Ohio 250,000 85 34.0 210,718 113 53.6 Richmond, Va. 215,761 160 74.2 u u u 
» Mich. 80,000 2 2.5 60,000 2 3.3 Rochester, N. Y. 326,760 99 30.3 325,625 98 30.1 
Denver, Col.. 361,200 148 41.0 , 283 164 50.3 Rockford, Ili. 84,637 © 27 31.9 84,637 30 35.4 
Des Moines, la 159,819 27 16.9 159, 155 35 22.0 Sacramento, Cal. 112,000 105 93.8 105,958 79 74.6 
Detroit, Mich. 1,750,000 790 45.1 1,690,000 695 41.1 St. Louis, Mo. 814,717 329 40.4 u u u 
Duluth, Mich. 101,065 6 5.9 101 ,065 12 11.9 St. Paul, Minn. 295,848 87 29.4 u u u 
Durham, N. C. 100,000 46 46.0 u u u Salem, Ore... 35,000 § 22.9 30,908 6 19.4 
East Orange, N. J 69,152 28 40.5 060 «621 30.4 Salt Lake City, Utah 200,000 27 13.5 151,140 25 16.5 
Elizabeth, N. J. 118,000 48 40.7 110,000 44 40.0 San Antonio, Tex. 300,000 368 46««119.3 u u u 
Elmira, N. Y. 52,000 6 11.5 43,425 5 11.5 San Bernardino, Cal. 43,646 61 139.8 u u u 
El Paso, Tex. 107.000 111 103.7 103,500 142—=s(«137.2 San Diego, Cal. 345,000 207 60.0 276,600 99 35.8 
Erie, Pa. 121,000 27 = 22.3 118,571 21 «(17.7 Safl Francisco, Cal. 725,000 381 652.6 635,000 439 69.1 
Everett, Wash. 224 4 13.2 u u u Savannah, Ga. 125,000 84 67.2 u u u 
Fall River, Mass. 115, 559 54 46.7 115,443 62 53.7 Schnectady, N. Y. 100,000 10 10.0 87,460 8 8.1 
Fargo, N. D. 32,580 5 15.3 32,928 2 6.1 Scranton, Pa... 140,404 340s «24.2 u u u 
Fit . Mass. 41,824 11 = 26.3 41,824 9 21.5 Sioux City, la... 83,000 17 20.5 u u u 
Flint, Mich. 152,000 16 10.5 151,275 8 5.3 Sioux Fails, S. D. , 44,000 2 4.5 41,000 5 12.2 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 122,360 27.0—«22.1 u u u ile, Mass. 102,304 4 3.9 102,304 . oe, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 198,858 67 33.7 179,500 50 27.9 South Bend, Ind. 101 , 268 15 14.8 101, 268 12 «11.8 
Gadsden, Ala. 50,000 44 ~=s«88.0 u u u Spokane, Wash... 122,001 14 «415 122,001 1310.7 
Galveston, Tex... * 70,000 52 74.3 60,862 50 682.2 Springfield, Mass. 151,663 37s «24.4 150,420 25 «16.6 
Gary, ind. 111,718 26 486. 23.3 u u u Springfield, Mo. 70,000 22 2=—«31.4 u u u 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 164,061 31 18.9 164,061 26 15.8 Syracuse, N. Y. 204,960 76 «= (37.1 204 , 960 84 41.0 
Green Bay, Wis. 47,000 5 10.6 u u u Tacoma, Wash. 150,000 340s «22.7 120,000 2 821.7 
Greensboro, N. C. 59,319 6 10.1 60,000 230 38.3 Tampa, Fila. 124,587 26 20.9 u u u 
Harri: , Pa. 83,000 20 24.1 83,000 18 21.7 Terre Haute, Ind. 62,810 16 25.5 u u u 
Hartford, Conn. 190,000 38 20.0 190,000 33 17.4 Toledo, Ohio 297,000 177 59.6 290,000 185 63.8 
Highland Park, Mich... 52,338 4 7.7 50,727 2 3.9 Topeka, Kans. 77,749 9 11.6 67,833 12 17.7 
Hoboken, N. J. 50, 286 62 123.3 50, 166 43 85.7 Trenton, N. J. 124,895 76 60.9 124,790 98 78.5 
Houston, Tex. 450,000 237 52.7 395,000 261 66.1 Union City, N. J. 56 , 502 6 10.6 56,311 5 8.9 
Indianapolis, Ind. 386,972 203 52.5 386,972 211 54.5 Utica, N. Y. 100,518 38 37.8 102,500 36 35.1 
Jersey City, N. J. 304,069 224 73.7 302,466 209 69.1 Waco, Tex. 63,930 26 040 40.7 u u 
Johnstown, Pa. 66,688 230 («34.5 u u u Washington, D.C....... 848,000 617 72.8 000 577 76.9 
Kansas City, Mo. 450,000 165 36.7 399.178 170 42.6 Waterbury, Conn. : 107,000 53 49.5 99,314 48 48.3 
Lakewood, Ohio 69,056 » 8.7 69, 4 5.8 Wheeling, W.Va... .... 73,115 340 46.5 u u u 
Lansing, Mich. 84,000 7 8.3 82,000 6 7.3 Wichita, Kans. ms 133,000 25 18.8 114,634 280 24.4 
Lewiston, Me. 39,500 14 35.4 u u u Wilkes-Barre, Pa... _. 86, 236 29 33.6 130 21 24.4 
Lexington, Ky. 49,700 64 128.8 50,100 67 133.7 Wilmington, Dei. 4 125,000 13 10.4 112,504 26 23.1 
in, Neb... 82,000 1) «13.4 u u u Worcester, Mass... . 193, 500 70 4 ©36.2 193,499 63 0 32.6 
Long Beach, Cal. 210,000 12 5.7 175,000 13 7.4 Yonkers, N. Y. 150,000 56 37.3 142,598 50 35.1 
York, Pa. 57,000 7 12.3 57,000 8 14.0 
Lorain, Ohio 45,000 6 13.3 u u u Youngstown, Ohio 167,720 38 22.7 167,726 32 19.1 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1,661,000 905 54.5 1,588,000 750 47.2 - : ay 
Louisville, Ky. 345,358 243 70.4 339,358 206 60.7 Total (157 cities) .. +39,987,862+18.643 46.6 32,755,778 15.938 43.7 
Lowell, Mass. 100, 234 20 20.0 100, 234 30 29.9 
Lynchburg, Va. 44,541 10 22.5 44,541 23 51.6 
Cities increased rate 53 
Madison, Wis. 72,500 21 29.0 68, 500 25 36.5 
Malden, Mass. 58,349 2 6 6Sn 58,007 20 34.4 Cities decreased rate 59 
Manchester, N. H 77,629 8 10.3 u u u 1 
McKeesport, Pa. 55,000 26 47.3 u u u Cities remained same 
» Mass. 64,386 2 3.1 63,785 18 28.2 
Unavailable for comparison 44 
Memphis, Tenn. 292,942 180 61.4 297,917 276 92.6 
— Fla. 172,172 84 =* pa ee 2. a u Unavailable 
Iwaukee, Wi 0 \ J a 
oe st? 4 t—-On the basis of comparison with 1941 figures (excluding the unavailable cities) 
Mobile, Ala. 80,824 42 52.0 78,720 42 «53.4 this total would be 33,837,986 population, with 15,580 deaths for a rate of 46.0. 


————— EE. eee 
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nD J5o cial and Economic Factors and Tuberculosis Mortality 


% of Witeracy Number of 
Rate per Per Cent Among Persons Per Capita Persons per Per Capita 
; 100,000 of Negro 10 Years income Tax ncome 
STATES Population Deaths Population Population and Over Purchasing Return for States Rank STATES 
(%) (4) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
= Alabama 2,889,043 1,329 46.0 35.7° 12.6° 33° 73* 480° 15 Alabama 
sd Arizona (b) 513,590 163.2 2.5— 10.1* 70° 24— 832— 1 Arizona 
s Rae fy kansas 1,949, 387 986 a50.6 25.8" 6.8° 32° 98* 514° " Arkansas 
© BF California 6, 907,387 3,842 55.6 1.4— 2.6— 114— 13— 1,167— 8 California 
1.7 iy colorado 1,123,296 411 36.6 1.1— 2.8— 79— 27— 785° 29 Colorado 
. Connecticut........ 1,732,268 607 35.0 1.8— 4.5— 111- 13— 1,296— 32 Connecticut 
u Delaware 272,128 136 50.0 13.7* 4.0— 101— 16— 1, 186— 12 Delaware 
u Florida 1,897,414 45.3 29.4" 7.1° 70* 33— 655° 16 Florida 
3 Georgia , 3,123,725 1,265 40.5 36.8° 9.4° 45° 54° 498° 25 Georgia 
? Idaho 524,873 (a)95 (a)18.1 0.2— 1.1— 71* 40° 758* 44 Idaho 
Minois 7,897,241 3,251 41.2 4.3— 2.4— 7 16— 979— 23 Illinois 
40 Indiana 3,427,796 1,244 36.2 3.5— 1.7— 67* 28— 827— 31 ndiana 
" lowa.. ; 2,538, 268 408 16.1 0.7— .8— 64* 33— 823— owa 
20's Kansas tr 1,742,271 441 25.3 3.5— 1.2— 64° 34— 814— 40 Kansas 
55:5 Kentucky... 2,939, 206 1,722 58.6 8.6— 6.6* 44° 53° 477* 6 Kentucky 
. Louisiana 2,382,535 1,265 53.1 26.9° 13.5* 41° 40° 534° 10 Louisiana 
25.5 Maine 857,000 258 30.1 0.1— 2.7— 94— 31— 786° 35 Maine ‘ 
387 Maryland (b). 1,863,931 1,364 73.2 16.9* 3.8— 89— 18— 1,077— 2 Maryland 
178 Massachusetts 4,338,818 1,619 37.4 1.2— 3.5— 113— 14-— 1,024— 27 Massachusetts 
191 Michigan 5,538, 857 1,827 33.0 3.5— 2.0— 78— 19— 960— 34 ichigan 
. Minnesota 2,792,300 706 ° 25.3 0.4— 1.3— 76— 26— 761* 39 Minnesota 
ad Mississippi 2,222,940 1,092 49.1 50.2° 13.1* 30° 108° 407° 13 Mississippi 
. Missouri. . 3, 784, 664 1,582 41.8 6.2— 2.3— 62° 26— 762* Missouri 
28.4 Montana 560, 000 195 34.8 0.2— 1.7— 91— 20— _ 33 Montana 
Hn Nebraska... 1,315,834 178 13.5 1.0— 1.2— 67* 33— 774° 47 Nebraska 
127 Nevada 3 110,247 74 67.1 0.6— 4.4— 121— 12— 1,352— 4 Nevada 
129 New Hampshire. .. 491,524 145 29.5 0.2— 2.7— 112— 24— 719* 37 New Hampshire 
, New Jersey... 4,160, 165 1,798 43.2 5.2— 3.8— 116— 14- 1,304— 19 New Jersey 
2.3 New Mexico............ 531,818 317 59.6 0.7— 13.3° 49° 39° 558° 5 New Mexico 
oe New York 13,750,000 6, 146 44.9 3.3— 3.7— 113— 13— 1,106— 17 York 
54°68 North Carolina... 3,571,628 1,578 44.2 29.0° 10.0° 36° 70° 523° 18 North Carolina 
North Dakota 641,935 121 18.8" 0.1— 1.5— 46* 55° 721* 43 North Dakota 
“9 Ohio 6,907,612 2,856 41.3 4.7— 2.3— 88— 20— 957— 22 Ohio 
’ Oklahoma 2,336,434 935 40.0 7.2— 2.8— 48° 41* 598° 26 Oklahoma 
Oregon. . 1,200,000 295 24.6 0.2— 1.0— 94 20— 1,046— 41 Oregon 
31.5 Pennsylvania. 9,900, 180 4,117 41.6 4.5— 3.1— 84— 20— 894— 21 Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island. 719, 769 26 37.1 1.4— 4.9* 106 — 18— 1,016— 28 Rhode Island 
“7 South Carolina 1,899, 804 772 40.6 45.6° 14.9° 40° 79° . 24 South Carolina 
428 South Dakota. 642,961 165 26.1 0.1— 1.2— 50° 54° ° 38 South Dakota 
Tennessee 2,984,400 2,100 70.4 18.3* 7.2° 46* 51* 492° 3 Tennessee 
‘ Texas... 6,414,824 3, 687 55.6 14.7* 6.8° 63° 31— 677* 9 exas 
301 Utah... 651, 10.4 0.2— 1.2— 60° 29- 850— 48 Utah 
354 Vermont... . 359,231 108 29.5 0.2— 2.2— 89— 27— 698° 37 Vermont 
4.6 Virginia 2,817,521 1,592 56.2 26.8* 8.7* 53* 37* 697° 7 nia 
- Washington. .... 1,736, 191 634 36.5 0.4— 1.0— 89— 17— 1,166— 30 Washington 
West Virginia ' 1,901,974 (a)877 (a)46.1 6.6— 4.8° 49° 35* 598° 14 West Virginia 
. Wisconsin 3,137,587 742 23.6 0.4— 1.9— - 21- 786° 42 Wisconsin 
19.4 Wyoming 250, 742 36 14.4 0.6— 1.e— 84— 21— 883— 46 Wyoming 
ry Total +132,252,671 56,828 43.0 19.7 14.6 {76 134 1810 Total 
u - = » 
F : (*) Contributing factors. 
35.8 OOTNOTES and SOURCES: ts Realetiny tester. 
e (1-2) Statistical abstract of United States 1941. (t) Excluding 1941 population and death figures for Arkansas, Idaho and W. Vir; ue 
$1 (3) Business Survey—Retail Distribution. the totals would be 127,876,437 population, with 54,870 deaths for a death rate of 4 9%. 
u (4) Population & Distribution—J. Walter Thompson & Co. (b) Inasmuch as Arizona draws tubercular people from all over the country, all related 
(5) Department of Commerce. factors in this table cannot apply to this State. The same is applicable to M , because 
e (s) Spectator Survey. of the large number of out of state patients that come to be treated at John Hopkins Hospital 
12.2 (a) 1941 latest available figures. in Baltimore. 
12.7 
11.8 - —- 
10.7 
16.6 Negroes, the rate of Canadian cit- the principal reason why tubercu- huge task that these countries face 
0 ies could be expected to be well be- losis mortality is held down to an in reducing the number of fatalities 
m low that of American cities. In extremely low level. from tuberculosis, it must not be 
past years as a matter of fact it On the other hand, the pee forgotten that not more than forty 
u . . 
3.8 kept well below the American rate, in cleaning up or eliminating slum years ago our own rate was about 
as being 6.8 per 100,000 population areas and in strictly enforcing so- 200 and that even today we have 
8.9 less in 1933, and 7.0 less in 1984. cial hygiene probably accounts for in some of our cities a Negro mor- 
6.1 This comparatively high rate and the very high death rate in some _ tality from tuberculosis of almost 
mr large increase seems to indicate cities of the Central and South 500 per 100,000, or higher than the 
ry that the war exerts a definite in- American republics. While these rates quoted above for some of the 
fluence toward an increased tuber- rates, some as high as 500 per South American cities. 
} . ° . . ° . 
+ culosis death rate. 100,000 population, indicate the In order to disclose the relation- 
Yy: The war situation has made it 
5.1 practically impossible to obtain any 
4.0 ° ° y ° li 
1 Statistics on tuberculosis mortality 
: . ; : : ities 
—- lin foreign countries. Returns in Tuberculosis Deaths in ‘Nine Capedion See hiss 
other years received by The Spec- : ; arr Agee 
53 tator showed that the lowest rate Population "an Rate Population Deaths Rate 
» of tuberculosis mortality is re- Brenttent, Out. 33,264 18.0 32,660 8 24.5 
ported by New Zealand with 21.5 Calgary, Alberta 88,904 10 11.2 87,267 16 18.3 
1 . : Edmonton, Alberta 96,725 24 24.8 492 28.1 
per 100,000 population, followed by Hamilton, Ontario 167,830 72 42.9 161,138 #2 m8 
“4 st] : * London, Ontario ‘ ¥ , é 
> gy with 27.5. Both coun etal, Quobes e280 0 si on 20 m m3 
rl j re Saskatoon, Sask. 43, a i . 
: es, it may be pointed out, al > 688'130 233 48 655.751 98 14.9 
ies) hown for their progressiveness in Windsor, Ont. 118,486 40 33.8 112,949 20.4 
health education and social im- Total... 2,223,111 1,256 56.5 "2,162,919 92 © 42.2 
— provements which undoubtedly is aici — Ne 
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ship if any between the incidence 
of tuberculosis mortality and the 
influence upon this mortality of 
certain social and economic factors, 
a table has been prepared. ‘From 
this compilation of statistical data 
it will be seen how several factors, 
such as the extent of Negro popu- 
lation, the prevalence of illiteracy, 
the number of persons receiving 
relief, and others that may be con- 
sidered conducive to the incidence 
of tuberculosis mortality, compare 
with the actual death rate, on a 
state basis. — 

It is striking how rigidly tuber- 
culosis mortality follows some of 
these social factors. In Tennessee, 
for instance, which has the high 
tuberculosis death rate of 70.4 per 
100,000 population, as compared 
with a national rate of 45.9, the ex- 
planation may be found in the col- 
umns representing social and eco- 
nomic factors. 


Death Claim Experience 


Tuberculosis in 1942 cost life in- 
surance companies in the neigh- 
borhood of $16,610,000 in death 
claims. The average amount of 
these claims, excluding industrial 
claimants, was $1514 as compared 
with an average amount paid by 
the life insurance companies on all 
death claims of $2933. The ten 
companies shown, which have more 
than one billion dollars of life in- 
surance in force, assumed the bulk 
of the burden, paying out $3,620,- 
914 on 1356 claims, together or 
with the other companies, in the 
billion dollar break, and including 
group these companies paid nearly 
85 per cent of the total amount paid 
on tuberculosis death claims. Their 
average amount of tuberculosis 
death claims paid was $2670, com- 
pared with $4122 average amount 
paid by all the life insurance 
companies. Tuberculosis repre- 
sents about 2.3 per cent of the total 
claims paid. The average age of 
the claimants ranged between 42 
for one company and 52 for the 
other. 

Modern medicine has_ saved 
many lives. Its greatest success 
is reducing deaths from tubercu- 
losis. Within a single generation, 
mortality from this cause has been 
reduced among whites by more 
than two-thirds, and among colored 
persons by about one-half. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives have 
been saved and millions of dollars 
in earning capacity preserved. It 
has been estimated that deaths 
among life insurance policyholders 
in 1942 would have been more than 
100,000 greater if the death rate 
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of 1900 still applied; or over 50,000 
greater if the mortality rate from 
tuberculosis would have remained 
unchanged since 1920. 

Credit for the remarkable reduc- 
tion in tuberculosis mortality goes 
to the public itself which, by its 
enthusiastic and sustained support 
of the annual campaign through- 
out the country, made possible the 
accumulation of funds with which 
to carry on the fight against the 
disease. The success of the tuber- 
culosis campaign is undeniable 
proof of what can be done by the 
powerful means of public support. 
While on the way out, tubercu- 
losis has not yet been definitely 
conquered. However, its base has 
been narrowed down considerably. 
It now rests largely upon our 
Negro population. 

The mortality rate in the states 
of the Southwest is well above the 
average for the country as a whole. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
our entire Southern border is thus 
characterized, but the worst condi- 
tions prevail west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Apart from the 
Negroes, we find Mexicans, Indians 


M. Clark Terrill 

M. Clark Terrill, executive vice- 
president since January of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, died March 
25, in the Hartford Hospital, at the 
age of 55. 

Mr. Terrill was born in Newton 
and was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1909. He joined the 
Phoenix the same year in the pub- 
licity and education departments. 
He was a trustee of the Society for 
Savings and a director of the Hart- 
ford National Bank and Trust 
Company, the Connecticut Institute 
for the Blind, the Hartford Hospi- 
tal and the Kingswood School in 
West Hartford. 

Mr. Terrill, who spent his entire 
business career with the Phoenix 
Mutual, had been a vice-president 
for some years before he was made 
executive vice-president. 





Manhattan Life 


In its 93rd annual report to 
policyholders The Manhattan Life 
of New York reports that during 
1943 its insurance in force gained 
$10,844,163. 

New paid-for insurance, includ- 
ing revivals and increases, totaled 
$18,468,677. Admitted assets in- 
creased $2,364,593.58, to $28,690,- 
250.50. Payments to policyholders 
amounted to $1,940,158.04. 


as well as Oriental people afflicted 
with the disease. It is sometimes 
difficult to tell which of these 
groups reaches the record mortal- 
ity rate from tuberculosis. The 
rate for Negroes is three-and-one- 
half times that of the white popu- 
lation. In some cities—for in- 
stance, Milwaukee—the rate for 
whites is about 40, that for Ne- 
groes nearly 500. 

When Professor Koch, in 1882, 
discovered the tubercle bacillus, he 
dispelled much of the theory of in- 
heritance which up till then had 
been chiefly used to explain the 
very large number of deaths from 
tuberculosis. But it has since been 
realized that in some families the 
prevalence of tuberculosis is far 
more pronounced than in others. 
The risk of contracting the disease 
is thirteen times greater for those 
who share the home with a tuber- 
cular person than for others not 
thus exposed. It is for this reason 
that the medical authorities empha- 
size the importance of following up 
each case with the purpose of pre- 
venting the afflicted person from 
contact with the rest of the family. 


Bankers National Life 


Insurance Company 


President Ralph R. Lounsbury’s 
annual report to policyholders of 
the Bankers National Life Insur- 
ance Company, Montclair, N. J., 
reflects continued progress with 
special emphasis on the year under 
review. Insurance in force at the 
end of December amounted to $93,- 
273,568. This compares with a 
total of just over sixty millions 
ten years ago and $71,691,108 at 
the end of* December, 1938. Assets 
now aggregate $11,125,689 which 
provides more than $111 of assets 
for each $100 of liabilities. 

Particularly gratifying to the 
directors of the company -was the 
fact that the average new Or- 
dinary paid-for policy in 1943 
amounted to $4,095 and that the 
average size Ordinary policy in 
force for the company at the end 
of last December amounted to 
$3,458. 





Joins Continental American 


George F. Hulse has been ap- 
pointed agency assistant for the 
Continental American Life Insur- 
ance Company. He will devote his 
time principally to assisting P. H. 
Yeoman, superintendent of agen- 
cies, in the recruiting and training 
of new men. 














Castles In The Air 


Thoreau said of castles in the air: “that is where they should be; now 
put the foundations under them.” 


The American people are building a lot of post-war castles in the air 


right now. 


There are more non-habitual savers now saving money (notwithstand- 
ing heavy taxes) than at any time in our country’s history and on those 
foundations, people are building their dreams of post-war indulgence. 


The time is ripe for preaching the gospel of life insurance as the best 
foundation for the future. The up and up of our sales curve* demonstrates 
that National Life Insurance is in demand. It is a matter of seeing people, 
showing them our low net record, our obviously sound financial back- 
ground, and the need they have of an adequate insurance program as the 
rock on which to build their castles in the air. 


It should be a great year for Life Insurance 


* Our plus sign for January was 40.18 percent, for February 40.80. 
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DEATH BY CRIMINAL ACT 


ERHAPS you have noticed various “quips and 
Privanis and wanton wiles” which recently appeared 
in this column regarding the draft and its hot 
breath upon the back of the writer’s neck. This col- 
umn is a pre-Pearl Harbor father. It can’t happen 
here, eh? Well, the next column, if any, comes from 
Camp Upton! Not that I bear any malice to my draft 
board but this is a perfect opportunity to introduce 
the case of HOME BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION v. 
WHITE (Tennessee Supreme Court, February 5, 
1944) which concerns a murder! 
The insured’s policy limited liability in case of 
death by the intentional act of another to one-third the 
amount which would be payable in the case of natural 
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death. The insured was stabbed to death intentionally 
by another. The question presented to the court was 
whether or not the clause limiting liability was against 
public policy. The court held that it might be cor- 
rectly argued that, if a higher price was paid on ac- 
count of death by criminal act, it would be an induce- 
ment to crime, and therefore against public policy, but 
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where the contrary is true, and in the event of death 
by criminal act a less amount is paid upon the policy, 
it is free from the objection of being against public 
policy. The limitation is completely within the sphere 
of legitimate private contract. 

In GUNN v. MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY (ilIllinois Appellate Court, 
Third District, February 29, 1944), the company’s 
agent, after notice to the insured of lapse for non- 
payment of premium of an annuity policy providing 
death and disability benefits, received payments of late 
premiums from the insured but converted them to his 
own use. He was described by the company as 
“general agent,” “agency manager,” and “authorized 
collector.””’ No application was signed and no reinstate- 
ment notice was given to the insured. The misappro- 
riation of the premiums by the agent was not known 
to the insured and was concealed from him until the 
Statute of Limitations had run. The company refused 
to reinstate the policy and refused to refund the pre- 
miums. There was evidence that after the suit was 
begun by the insured, the company had credited on 
its books the receipt of the premiums in question. The 
insured was successful in recovering the amount of 
the premiums in the trial court. Upon appeal, the 
Appellate Court held that the agent was a general 
agent and received the payments as agent for the com- 
pany, not as agent for the insured; that the agent had 
authority to, and did waive the late payment of pre- 
miums; and on the company’s failure to reinstate the 
policy, the insured had a right to treat the policy as 
rescinded and sue for damages in the amount of the 
premiums plus interest. The insured was not barred 
by the Statute of Limitations because the facts were 
concealed from him. 
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FALSE ANSWERS IN APPLICATION 
AND THE BURDEN OF PROOF 


The beneficiary brought suit in SOUTHERN NA- 
TIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY v. PILLOW (Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court, February 7, 1944) to recover 
on a policy which was in full force when the insured 
died. The company defended the action on the ground 
that the insured in his application had warranted that 
he was not then and never had been afflicted with 
either heart disease or kidney trouble, when, in fact, 
he was suffering from both diseases; that the policy 
provided that should the insured die from either of 
those diseases within two years of the issuance of the 
policy, the liability of the company would be no greater 
than the premium paid; that the insured did die from 
such diseases, and within two years of the issuance of 
the policy. The case proceeded to trial and resulted 
in a verdict for the beneficiary. Only one expert wit- 








ness testified that the insured was suffering from 
heart and kidney trouble. There was a great deal of 
testimony to rebut this, such as: deceased had little 
swelling of the limbs and the witness did not make a 
thorough examination for the diseases in question. It 
was held that the trial judge properly instructed the 
jury to the effect that, since it was admitted the death 
of the insured occurred while the policy was in full 
force and effect, the burden of proof was upon the 
company to show that such death resulted from one or 
more of the diseases as fell within the exception from 
liability prescribed in the policy. The judgment for 
the beneficiary was affirmed. 


STAMPED PHRASE ON POLICY 


An interesting case on what the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals calls “misleading double-talk” 
in insurance contracts is found in the case of NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY v. HIATT 
(Ninth Circuit, February 16, 1944). 

The face amount of the policy was paid to the bene- 
ficiary but the double indemnity is sought in this ac- 
tion. The policy has stamped on its first page, in a 
prominent place, the statement, “Double Indemity for 
Fatal Accident.”. There was a rider attached to the 
policy which provided that double indemnity should 
not be payable if the insured’s death resulted from in- 
haling gas, whether voluntary or otherwise. The in- 
sured died as a result of accidentally inhaling carbon 
monoxide gas. The company contended that the 
stamped matter should be taken as a purely adjective 
notation of no substantive effect, and was responsive 
to a California statute requiring that a brief descrip- 
tion of the policy be printed on its first page. 

The court affirmed the judgment for the beneficiary 
awarding double indemnity. It held that the phrase, 





to the lay mind, represented the concise expression 
of a readily comprehensive thought. The ipsurer 
could have easily avoided the ambiguity and eliminated 
all deceptive repugnancy by adding to the stamped 
matter some brief expression calling attention to the 
limitations contained in the rider. The stamped mat- 
ter had to be taken as part of the contract. 

The case of ALTMAN v. STANDARD MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (South Carolina Su- 
preme Court, January 15, 1944) is not particularly 
novel nor does it set a precedent. However, we cite 
it to show the existing law on the question and to show 
that the law (in some instances) remains constant. 

In this particular case, the Supreme Court, finding 
for the beneficiary, held that the defense of fraud and 
misrepresentation in the application was not avail- 
able to the company after the expiration of the period 
fixed in the incontestable clause, unless such defense 
was specifically reserved, as was not done in the policy 
in question. 

o 


DISPUTE BETWEEN BENEFICIARIES 


We never doubted it when we heard it said that 
too many wives get in your hair, but just to show 
that too many wives also get in your insurance we cite 
the case of ODOM v. PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY (Oregon Supreme Court, February 1, 
1944). 

A husband and wife had entered into a separation 
agreement prior to their divorce. In accordance with 
the agreement, the husband, after his marriage to a 
second wife, obtained insurance on his life in the face 
amount of $5,000 with double indemnity for death by 
accidental means. The policy was payable $3,000 to 
the divorced wife, the remaining portion to the sec- 
ond wife. On the insured’s death, the company paid 
$3,000 to the divorced wife and $1,590.16 to the second 
wife. This latter figure represented the remainder 
of the face amount of the policy after certain adjust- 
ments because of the insured’s misrepresented age. 
The policy designated that double indemnity benefits 
be paid to “the beneficiaries designated in the policy.” 
The insured died as a result of an accident. The di- 
vorced wife claimed a proportionate share of the double 
indemnity. The second wife claimed the full amount 
of the double indemnity payment. The second wife 
filed suit against the divorced wife and the company. 
The latter paid into court the amount in controversy. 
The court held that both wives were designated bene- 
ficiaries under the policy and since the double indem- 
nity was payable to “the beneficiaries” the divorced 
wife was entitled to her proportionate share thereof. 

So, in parting, I should like to say to my readers 
(both of you) if you do not hear from me for a while, 
it is because of a slight matter of war. I’ve tried to 
interpret the law and still keep my sense of humor. If 
I have done that the Army should not. be too difficult. 
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HENRY M. KENNEDY, Prudential, Committee Chairman 


of the Life Insurance Adver- 

tisers Association, being an 
agency man at heart, I immedi- 
ately think of how valuable to the 
sales force it would be if they could 
be there to hear what the publicity 
men think and do about getting the 
name on that dotted line. Their 
programs contain so many side- 
lights in this direction that the 
only constructive idea I could ad- 
vance would be for the LIAA and 
the NALU to get together with an 
annual convention. 

The Eastern Roundtable of the 
LIAA, meeting recently at the Bel- 
mont Plaza Hotel in New York 
City, under the chairmanship of 
Henry M. Kennedy, of The Pru- 
dential, maintained a reputation 
for excellence that is rapidly ap- 
proaching a tradition. The theme 
of the meeting was: “The Score for 
’44,.” and Mr. Kennedy’s admoni- 
tion to the attendance was: “Be on 
Time.” 

Everyone was on time, and at- 
tentive, and the score for ’44 looks 
as if it might be favorable. 

After opening the meeting on 
the first day of a two-day session, 
Chairman Kennedy offered the floor 
to some of the associates of the na- 
tional group, including President 


eae time I attend a meeting 
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Bart Lieper, of the Provident Life 
and Accident, and Editor Francis 
J. O’Brien, of the Franklin Life. 
Mr. O’Brien, who has been editing 
‘the handsome new publication is- 
sued by the organization, gave 
voice to the age-old cry of editors: 
“Come on, Members; Contribute!” 
Somehow, writers seem not to like 
to write. 
Opening Session 

The first general meeting was 
turned over to the direction of Roy- 
den C. Berger, of the Connecticut 
Mutual, who introduced as the first 
speaker of the day Raymond John- 
son, assistant vice-president of the 
New York Life. Mr. Johnson has 
had a diversified experience in the 
life insurance business, the major 
part of ‘which has been in the 
agency department. His plea was 
for closer cooperation and closer 
understanding between publicity 
and. selling—on the line. The 
Spectator plans to publish in a 
later issue more of Mr. Johnson’s 
address, but the following excerpt 
will suggest his agency-mindiness: 

“Life insurance requires about 
as high a degree of personal sales- 
manship as any product or service 
that is being marketed in this coun- 
try today. There is an old story 
that there are three things a man 
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Life advertisers again 

score fine success with 

well diversified program 
in New York City 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Associate Editor, The Spectator 


just won’t do by himself. (1) Join 
the Church; (2) Make a _ will; 
(3) And buy life insurance. All 
of you who have seen Clarence 
Day’s ‘Life With Father,’ and 
who hasn’t, might want to add a 
fourth ‘Be baptized.’ It took 
personal salesmanship, and lots of 
it, for mother to get father to the 
Church. 

“Be that as it may, selling life 
insurance calls for personal per- 
suasion and face to face selling. 
No company has yet succeeded to 
any substantial degree that elimi- 
nated personal salesmanship and 
attempted to rely entirely upon the 
appeal of the printed word. Many 
companies have tried to operate on 
a mail order basis but without no- 
table success.” 

Harry Gardiner, general agent 
of the John Hancock in New York 
City, discussed the problems that 
the general agent has to face in 
the field of sales promotion. 

The necessity for building good 
will was stressed by Mr. Gardiner. 
who told his listeners that a seller’s 
market prevails in everything to- 
day, “except government bonds and 
life insurance and annuities. 

“If these things be so,” he said, 
“. . > we should undertake to see 
that our buying public realizes that 
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we are performing as usual in spite 
of manpower problems and other 
limitations. While there should be 
constructive thinking on post-war 
problems, I am strongly of the 
opinion that today .. . equally im- 
portant great good will is to be 
built. ... This good will can be the 
groundwork for tomorrow’s plans 
and tomorrow’s opportunities.” 

Still another talk that might 
have been well worth while for a 
producing agent to listen to was 
that delivered by Lewis B. Hender- 
shot, of the Berkshire Life. He 
discussed the sale of Juvenile poli- 
cies as both a necessity and a 
stimulator in wartime. Offering 
his own company’s experience, he 
said: 

“We have always considered Ju- 
venile insurance as a most valuable 
part of our program. In 1943, 
22.08% of our business by volume 
and 37.61% of our business by 
number of applications came from 
applicants under age 15. Mortal- 
ity and persistency oi Juvenile in- 
surance have been extremely fa- 
vorable. 

“In 1942 the Juvenile insurance 
paid for amounted to $2,578,000, 
which was 5.6% of our total. In 





1943 the amount was $4,444,000, 
which was 8.2% of the total. Our 
agents have always sold a good vol- 
ume of Juvenile insurance and fre- 
quently use it as a means of getting 
the prospect’s interest. 

“There has been a marked in- 
crease in our sales of Juvenile in- 
surance in the past year, and also 
a change in the pattern of these 
sales. When we first began writ- 
ing Juvenile insurance most of it 
was written around age 9. Sales 
of late have been predominantly at 
that age referred to by the actu- 
aries as ‘zero.’ 

“Last year 12.4% of our sales by 
number and 4.5% of our business 
by volume was Juvenile. Our aver- 
age size paid case on Juvenile was 
$1,523. Like many other compa- 
nies, Our average size sale is held 
down by certain state laws. We 
have been using Juvenile more as 
a filler than as a main line. 

“In 1942 the percentage of Ju- 
venile issues to gross issues was as 
follows: By policies, 2.4%; by 
amount, .974%. In 1943 the per- 
centages were: By policies, 4.88% ; 
by amount, 1.75%. 

“The results we have been get- 
ting from our direct mail circular- 





ization have been quite unusual. 
Our percentage far exceeds any- 
thing which we expected, and we 
can honestly say that we are get- 
ting from 20% to 30% returns on 
our lists consistently. 

Sumner Davis, of the Provident 
Mutual, summed up the wartime 
problem of advertisers rather 
neatly when he advised not to com- 
promise with quality. Do not at- 
tempt to cut corners with stitching, 
margins or by using smaller type. 
Necessity demands a lot, but there 
still exists enterprise and brains 
enough to do the job both attrac- 
tively and intelligently—if, indeed, 
the terms are not redundant. 

Reported in brief by the writer 
elsewhere in this issue is the talk 
which opened the second day’s ses- 
sion when it was stated by Roger 
Bourland, of the Mutual Life of 
New York, that advertisers who 
make far-fetched claims that their 
products are “winning the war” 
are building up ill-will for them- 
selves among millions of members 
of the Armed Forces. Reading ads 
of that type from current issues 
of national magazines, Mr. Bour- 
land in his presentation was an- 
swered by a “voice” called G. 1. Joe, 
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The committee for the Eastern Round Table of the Life Insurance Advertisers Association. Left to right 
are Frank J. Price, Jr., Prudential (standing); A. H. Thiemann, New York Life; Douglas J. Murphey, Metropoli- 
tan; Joseph B. Treusch, United States Life; George A. Adsit, Girard Life; Henry M. Kennedy, Prudential. com- 
mittee chairman; Harvey Kesmodel, Jr., Sun Life of Baltimore; Charles E. Yorke, Columbian National, and 
Royden C. Berger, Connecticut Mutual. Bart Leiper, L.A.A. president, is standing at right. Committee Mem- 
ber Carroll Frey, Penn Mutual, is not in the picture. 
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RATB OWS 


“I don't know when this will reach 
you. Just a little remembrance of my 
love for you. Would you somewhere, 
in some garden, plant a rose for me?” 

* * * 

So wrote a Marine Sergeant to his 
sister on the back of a photograph sent 
by him from the Southwest Pacific and 
received by her last October. 

A month later, the Marine Sergeant 
was killed in the occupation of Tarawa, 
in the Japanese-held Gilbert Islands. He 
lies buried under the sands of that 
blood-stained beach-head. 

“The bravest Marine I ever saw’, 
comments a comrade, who landed with 
him and fell seriously wounded while 
his mate died. 

s * * *# 

On February 5, 1938, the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines issued a 
policy upon the life of a 17-year-old 
schoolboy of San Antonio, Texas: Wil- 
liam J. Bordelon, Jr., son of the Cashier 
of the Bankers Life Agency in that city. 

The boy had been a Christmas present 
to his father and mother; born on De- 
cember 25, 1920. 

* * * 

“Only five of us, including Bill Bor- 
delon and myself, got out of our land- 
ing craft and made the beach alive’, 
says Marine Sergeant Elden Beers, 
“Bill's” buddy, now in the U. S. Marine 
hospital at San Diego. “We immedi- 
ately got tangled in barbed wire. By 
some miracle we freed ourselves. There 
was a four-foot seawall and we five 
were pinned against it by heavy fire... . 


“Bill took the charges and exposed 
himself to fire by standing up while 
he pitched two sticks of dynamite at 
the Jap snipers. . . . He took the last 
two charges and insisted on crawling 
toward the enemy embankment. He 
knocked out the machine gun. He saw 
one of our wounded fellows floating in 
with the tide. Bill went to help him; 
was wounded again. He destroyed the 
machine gun nest after he had been 
wounded again.” 

oe -¢ 


In March, 1944, the Bankers Life 
Company paid the death claim on the 
life of Marine Sergeant “Bill” Bor- 
delon; paid it to the father who had 
suggested he take it out in his own 
Company, and to his mother. 

* * # 

“Roses are blooming in Picardy’. 
They may never bloom on the sands 
of Tarawa. But his sister has found 
a garden and planted roses for him, 
where they bloom bright red—red as 
his spent blood: 
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who ridiculed the fantastic claims 
of advertisers and said that the 
only real test was “How many 
Nazis have you killed?” 

Briar pipes now help to produce 
contemplation that results in new 
airplane designs, Mr. Bourland 
said. Leather belts are supposed 
to win the war by holding up the 
soldiers’ pants when they go over 
the top, and the time saved by 
using “Quickie” toothpaste is sup- 
posed to result in an increase in the 
production of bombers. The boys 
who are actually doing the fight- 
ing, he warned, resent these ridicu- 
lous claims and feel that industry 
is taking too much credit unto 
itself and giving too little to the 
men at the fighting fronts. 

Arthur H. Motley, publisher of 
The American Magazine, said that 
advertising must accept responsi- 
bility for development of a post- 
war demand for goods. Such new 
demand, he warned, must be cre- 
ated if post-war economic difficul- 
ties are to be avoided. In dis- 
cussing. post-war planning, Mr. 
Motley said there was serious 
danger of “paralysis by analysis.” 
There has been too much vague 
planning, he said, and not enough 
action. He warned that unless 
definite action was soon started, 
business would be caught unpre- 
pared for peace, just as the coun- 


try was caught unprepared for war 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
Christopher La Farge, novelist, 
foreign correspondent and _ poet, 
who is now a member of the 
Writers War Board, said that 
“fascism and its ugly stepchild, 
isolationism,” are waiting for 
peace in order to sow the seeds of 
nationalism that will create a basis 
for the Third World War. 
Howard Korman, manager of 
the sales promotion department, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., and presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertisers 
Association, pointed out how 
knowledge of a product decreases 
from an assumed 100% for the 
president of the company to around 
7% at point of sale. As an ex- 
ample, Mr. Korman said, the presi- 
dent may appoint a general sales 
manager, whose knowledge of the 
product may be estimated at 80%; 
the sales manager appoints a dis- 
trict manager, with 60% knowl- 
edge; he lines up the salesmen, who 
may have a 40% knowledge. 
. “When national advertising 
brings Mrs. Housewife to the 
store,” Mr. Korman said, “she re- 
ceives about a 7% knowledge of the 
product from the dealer. That’s 
where tremendous education is 
needed; a better job must be done 
in educating at the point of sale.” 


Improving Emergency Methods 


“Ways to Improve Wartime Life 
Insurance Advertising” was the 
subject of one of the programs 
of the Eastern Round Table of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation, and in preparing the pro- 
gram Carroll Frey, of the Penn 
Mutual, Chairman, made a sam- 
pling survey among members to 
determine the direction in which 
life insurance sales promotion and 
advertising men should direct at- 
tention toward making changes in 
the immediate future. 

The question that was asked 
was: “Which, in your opinion, is 
the one need for improvement that 
calls the loudest at this time?” 
The opinions gave indication of the 
variety of the problems now in the 
minds of men responsible for sales 
promotion in the life companies. 

* * % 


H. A. Richmond, of the Metro- 
politan, feels that the emphasis 
should shift to more informative 
advertising. He says: “The de- 
mand of the public for more infor- 
mation about what it buys and 
about the company that produces it 


has been growing for’ several - 


years. In regard to life companies, 
the public wants to know what 
their policies are in relation to the 
community, in relation to their em- 
ployees, and the like.” 

* * * 

Lewis B. Hendershot, of the 
Berkshire Life, thinks life adver- 
tising should be more specifically 
directed at today’s markets. He 
says: “Promote the -sale of life in- 
surance among all individuals who 
today are earning money in 
amounts considerably in excess of 
their likely needs. In other words, 
take full advantage of the sales op- 
portunities now available in these 
new markets. Hence, gear adver- 
tising to promote the sale of life in- 
surance specifically according to 
the needs, whether in individual 
policies for men, women and chil- 
dren, or for business or tax pur- 
poses. Advertising should be based 
on needs, rather than on policies.” 

x * cod 

Arthur F. Sisson, of the State 
Mutual, is of the opinion that war- 
time advertising of life insurance 
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is little different from peace-time 
advertising. “People are the same, 
human needs must be met, and war 
but makes them more realistic. 
Markets are being shifted—more 
emphasis on women, juvenile, older 
people, taxation, inheritance angles, 
pension trust—but the basic prin- 
ciples are the same. War is edu- 
cating ‘a lot of people to the value 
and need of life insurance protec- 
tion. Thousands of service men 
are carrying insurance for the first 
time in their lives. The crying 
need in war-time or peace-time is 
to make life insurance understood, 
to simplify the language, strip it 
of technical terms, blast copy out 


of ruts and place the benefits of life - 


insurance within the understanding 
reach of John Doe.” 


= * * 


Charles E. Crane, of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, says: “Im- 
provement in advertising is not 
achieved by leaps and bounds. I 
think that life insurance needs to 
follow the advice to keep everlast- 
ingly at it, particularly through a 
war-time period. I think we are in 
for quite an upping of life insur- 
ance sales for the next two years 
or so.” 

* *% * 

George A. Adsit, of the Girard 
Life, is of the opinion that life in- 
surance advertising should be tied 
in more directly -with the under- 
writer in the field. He says. “We 
should advertise and publicize the 
function and accomplishment of 
life insurance during the war-time 
period, but go further and per- 
sonalize it in the identity of the 
agent. Many agents are servicing 
business for agents who are away 
at war and servicing is more diffi- 
cult than normally because of 
transportation handicaps, gas 
shortage, and the problem of 
policyholders and beneficiaries hav- 
ing moved from original addresses. 
The agents left are doing an ex- 
cellent job.” : 

* + 

Alice E. Roche, of the Provident 
Mutual, agrees with the idea of 
emphasis toward the agent. She 
says, “The agent today, to make a 
sale, wants to see a likely prospect 
who will talk and listen. He is in- 
creasingly viewing direct mail as 
an aid.” el al 


James A. Peirce, of the John 
Hancock, believes that the maga- 
zine advertising of the life com- 
panies is outstandingly good and 
so are many of their present-day 
booklets, leaving improvement in 
direct mail as the present need. 


He says “I have seen some weird 
demonstrations in this department. 
Sometimes there seems to be a 
feeling that what we put in a few 
cents’ worth of letter paper is not 
as important as what we put in ex- 
pensive white space. We cannot 
afford to be a little careless.” 
* 


Nelson A. White, of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, rejoices that “We 
have stopped bragging so much 
about our insurance in force, our 
sales and our agents and have 
started in our advertising to talk 
to the policyholders about how good 
a job policyholders are doing today 
in keeping the insurance in force.” 

% * * 


Clifton P. Mayfield, of the Fi- 
delity Mutual, comments on the 
prevalence of life insurance adver- 
tising devoted to combating infla- 
tion. He says “It is a moot ques- 
tion whether or not concentrated 
emphasis on the hazards of infla- 
tion should so disturb agents, 
policyholders and prospects that 
harm to the sale of new and per- 
sistency of old business would re- 
sult.” 

* *% 

Richard Rhodebeck, of the United 
States Life, has noticed a special 
interest on the part of under- 
writers. He says “Every day we 
hear of underwriters having a diffi- 
cult time in overcoming the objec- 
tion that the prospect is putting all 
his money into War Bonds. I really 
believe it is high time that we told 
the public that we are not now and 
never have been in competition 
with War Bonds. The public should 
be told that life insurance protec- 
tion and War Bonds are two dif- 
ferent things.” 

% % * 

Christine Megargee, of the Gi- 
rard Life, calls attention to the in- 
creased number of children now 
being born in this country, saying 
that now would be a good time to 
emphasize juvenile insurance. She 
says “This could be taken care of 
by working mothers, while the 
father is away, and upon his re- 
turn could be taken care of by him. 
Get the child started in life insur- 
ance as early as possible so that 
the family will have the benefit of 
the child’s insurance while the 
father is away.” 


Clifford B. Reeves, of the Mutual 
Life, is anxious that life insurance 
should not join so many advertisers 
in other industries in “The chief 
fault of so much war-time advertis- 

(Concluded on page 54) 














Spinning Wheel 


What Price Have You Put 
on Your Partnership? 


That is the 64-dollar question 
we have recently been asking the 
husbands who read the Satevepost, 
Time and Newsweek. 


Most men carry five, ten, fifteen 
times as much life insurance as do 
their wives. Does that reflect the 
relative worth of each to the part- 
nership? “Of course not” comes 
the obvious reply. “That’s simply 
because the husband is the wage- 
earner and his family must be 
protected whatever happens.” 


Today there’s another side to it. 
When a man goes into military 
service, his wife must be both 
mother and father to the children. 
If she should die, the father’s in- 
surance is of little help and, far 
from home, he can’t help much in 
any other way. 

gs 


But the mother’s insurance does 
help, whether or not the father is 
in uniform. In bringing these 
facts to the attention of younger 
fathers who face induction, New 
England Mutual career under- 
writers are performing a wartime 
service and are developing a new 
source of business in the process. 


New England 
Mutual 


Ly Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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MORTUARY MEMO 


“You can depend on death. It is the only calamity not 
exaggerated in the first report,”” says Fountain Inn (S. C.) 


“Well, that makes two things a man can depend on,” 
said the fellow who sold life insurance. 


TALES INSURANCE 
COMPANY of 
“THE NATURAL BRIDGE TO SECURITY” 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
Home Office: Richmond 


ESTABLISHED 1871 


VIRGINIA 











Selling at the Younger Ages 


(Continued from page 9) 


for the future, according to the 
American Way of Life. 

“So that’s why his first policy is 
probably one or more units of re- 
tirement income at 65, and you and 
_ I know that it is automatically his 

clean-up fund, with a paid-up op- 
tion at the end of the 24th year, 
and we tell him about it, just in 
case. 


“So we talk to him about saving, 
and we think of $1,000 of ordinary 
life versus $1,000 of retirement in- 
come at 65, and the difference in 
the annual deposit is approximately 
two cents a day. Now, if we sold 
him $1,000 of ordinary life, where 
would you ordinarily advise him to 
put his two cents that he wants to 
save each day? The answer is, the 


AMERICA 


has reached unprecedented heights 


on a foundation of “ Equal Justice 


Under Law.” This ideal now assumes 
a world-wide significance. Only a 
complete victory with a just and 
universal peace can preserve it for 
the United States and provide it for 
the world. 


* 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 
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only place you can save an addi- 
tional two cents a day in any plan 
is in a good life insurance contract. 
So, we do not even bring up the 
subject of the ordinary life plan. 

“Remember, he wants to save a 
little money in a good savings plan. 
Why? Well, because you might 
have sold him this idea originally, 
if his parents did not. Of course, 
we do not stop at this two cents a 
day additional savings. Why limit 
the young man? He might want to 
save more than the deposit of just 
one unit. So we suggest $10 every 
three months, or exactly $1 a week, 
paid quarterly; or $5 a month, paid 
quarterly; or $10 a month, paid 
monthly; or more. This plan does 
a fine job for him and keeps him 
saving regularly, and is one which 
he can add to, setp by step. 


Retirement Objectives 


“Suppose he sets his goal for a 
retirement income of $100 a month 
at 65. At his age, he thinks that is 
enough. So in several years he has 
purchased several contracts which 
give him this amount. Are you, 
then, through with his program? 
No. 

“You go back with the idea of 
$100 a month at 60. He gets one or 
more units to give him this income 
at 60. Then you go back again, and 
if he still can save more money, you 
suggest that 55 is a good age to 
have $100 a month for life, and he 
takes one or more units to have it 
working then. 

“By that time he has had a good 
increase in salary, so he thinks that 
maybe $200 a month would be 
nearer his goal, so we start all over 
again, and build it up to $200 a 
month at 65. As time goes on, and 
if he can do it, we drop the years 
back again the same way. In the 
meanwhile, the protection does a 
fine job for his family, if he has 
one. 

“T like to use 65,” says Mr. Wise, 
“because it’s his last chance to 
qualify for retirement; it gives 
more leeway for adding to his pro- 
gram; and the annual deposit is 
low, between ordinary life and a 
twenty payment life. If he is 
around 29 when he gets started on 
this plan, the additional saving per 
unit is approximately three cents 
a day. But in his early 30’s up to 
39 and, married with a family— 
and again from the ages of 40 to 
55—well, as Kipling would say, 
‘That is another story.’” 

Selling the Young College Man. 


In times like these, some agents 
might not consider college students 
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good prospects. Max Stark, C.L.U., 
of the Provident Mutual, does, 
however, and he has proved his 
point by writing a _ substantial 
amount of business on college stu- 
dents in recent months. 

“T find that most young fellows 
in their early twenties, when they 
are about to graduate from college, 
know little or nothing about life 
insurance,” he says. “Many of them 
own small policies purchased for 
them by their parents—but they 
have not been informed properly 
about them. 

“It takes only a few minutes to 
present my proposition to these 
young fellows. With pencil and 
paper, I diagram the more popular 
plans of insurance. This is followed 
by a diagram of the periods of life: 
the period before one’s earnings 
begin; the period of one’s earn- 
ings; and the period when one is 
old and unable to earn. 


Long Term Endowments 


“After this explanation, I point 
out the advantages of long-term en- 
dowments maturing at ages 60 or 
65, showing how they provide pro- 
tection when needed, as well as act- 
ing as retirement funds when 
working days are over. When the 
age for maturity has been selected, 
I put my prospect on the defensive 
and ask him how much he would be 
willing to save each month in order 
to have such a plan. If he expects 
to go into the armed services, I 
usually suggest that he ought to be 
willing to save at least one month’s 
pay a year—and he usually agrees 
with this suggestion. 


“TI explain to him that I am offer-- 


ing a systematic plan while he is in 
the armed services, so that he will 
not be ‘broke’ when he returns to 
civilian life. I recommend that he 
buy government insurance for pro- 
tection while serving, but adopt my 
plan as a means of saving money. 
I also stress his savings if he buys 
at his present low rate. I suggest, 
too, that he buy the insurance while 
he can pass a physical for he might 
not be able to get insurance later if 
he should be disabled. "Yes, college 
students can be sold now, if we 
adapt our sales technique to pres- 
ent-day conditions.” 

And here, in brief, is the gist of 
the sales talk used successfully 
with men who are in college or who 
are of college age, by William F. 
Lee, of the Penn Mutual: 

“Mr. Prospect, I am Bill Lee. I 
have come to see you on business, 
and my business is life insurance. 
During the past eight years I have 


had the privilege of doing business 
with some 300 young college men. 
Possibly the experiences I have 
gained from them as to the manner 
in which they are planning their 
future financial security will prove 
helpful to you. I have found that 
most men in your situation have a 
number of fundamental problems 
in common. 

“Would you be interested in 
learning how other men like your- 
self have approached their prob- 
lems? Do you mind if I ask you 
why you went to college? (Answer 
—In order that I might better en- 
joy my future life and earn a more 
secure livelihood.) 





“You will find that most business 
men, when they own a valuable 
piece of property which can be de- 
stroyed by fire or by gradual de- 
terioration, will buy a fire insur- 
ance policy to reimburse them if 
the property is lost by fire, and will 
set aside a sum of money each year 
to amortize the value of the prop- 
erty as it wears out. 

“Do you agree with me that this 
is sound business? The skills which 
you have acquired in college make 
you a valuable piece of property, 
and yet these skills are perishable. 
Most research analyses, including 
those made by the government, 
Brookings Institution, Harvard, 





@ He's just a tiny tad right now—not 
costing a lot to feed and clothe—but 
with the passing years, there will be 
many problems he will have to meet 
and master. Most certainly you will 
want him properly equipped to take 
his rightful place in the new and better 
world that we are fighting for today... 
and adequately prepared to face the 


future unafraid. 


The Berkshire Juvenile Insurance Plans 
— issued on the lives of children from 
one day to ten years of age—provide 
both an economical and intelligent way 
to SECURE today the educational oppor- 
tunities the tiny tads and little tots of 
America will require for “tomorrow.” 

Do you know that the Juvenile poli- 
cies in the BERKSHIRE TRIANGLE PATTERN 
are outstanding in the Juvenile Insur- 


ance market today without exception? 


». berkshire 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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etc., agree that a young man should 
save at least 10% of what he makes 
if he is to be independent later in 
life. Do you agree with this? All 
right. If you are to save 10%, 
would you mind telling me just 
what you would expect that money 
to do?” 

The prospect here outlines his 
financial plans for the future, and 
Mr. Lee then outlines the manner 
in which life insurance will help 
him fulfill his plans and then asks 
whether he knows of any other in- 
vestment which will do the same. 

Selling the Young War Worker. 
An agent who finds that the ma- 
jority of his applications have been 
written among young men engaged 
in war work, either in shipyards, 
machine shops or aircraft factories, 
is Avery J. Austin of the New York 
Life. Names are secured by self- 
introduction; he meets the young 
men on the streets, in hotels and 
rooming houses, or as they are 
either going to or returning from 
work. Many sales are actually made 
in his automobile. 

After striking up an acquain- 
tance with a stranger, he invites 
him to sit down in the car in order 
that he may have a more satisfac- 





GOING PLACES! 
THE REASON—‘*23.86 


That's the rate at age 35 for Security Mutual's 


SPECIAL ORDINARY LIFE 
($5000 minimum) 


Write F. L. Masie, Superintendent of Agencies, for complete details 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
incorporaten 1ss6 Binghamton, New York 


FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...ACCIDENT...HEALTH 


_— 


Jandlady 


tory discussion. And almost all his 
apps are secured in the first inter- 
view. He states: 

“Some evening work is involved, 
particularly in delivering policies. 
Then I call at the places where the 
boys live and I often meet other 
prospects during the call. For in- 
stance, I delivered a policy recently 
at a boarding house after dinner 
and was introduced to two boys 
who had just moved into the house. 
I discussed life insurance with 
them, was invited to their room and 
secured apps from each of them.” 


Unusual Group Case 


Mr. Austin goes on to cite an un- 
usual case of “group” insurance: 

“One evening I called at another 
boarding house just as the young 
men were finishing dinner. The 
introduced me to the 
group at the table—all of them 
strangers. I announced that I 
should like to talk to any of them 
who were interested in hearing 
about life insurance as a means of 
protection and putting aside money 
that would build funds for the fu- 
ture. Twelve of the boys were in- 
terested sufficiently to go to a large 
room in the basement with me, and 
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I talked about one hour, thoroughly 
explaining the advantages of the 
20-payment life plan. 

“Then I passed around applica- 
tions and asked that each fill out 
the form for an amount he thought 
suitable. Ten of the twelve com- 
pleted their apps; some were exam- 
ined that same night, and the 
others the next evening. Each of 
the boys gave me a settlement with 
the app. 

“As a rule, I concentrate on the 
20-payment life policy in discus- 
sions with young men. It is a pop- 
ular contract, because it combines 
a good element of protection with 
cash reserve for the later years, 
and the cost is reasonable. 

“During interviews, I first estab- 
lish the need for insurance, em- 
phasizing the young man’s obliga- 
tion to his parents, if he is single, 
or to his wife, if he is married. 
After the protection feature is ex- 
plained, I then outline the guaran- 
teed values in the contract. As the 
next step, I qualify the prospect as 
to his ability to save and show him 
what amount of insurance the 
stated amount will purchase. 

“If I find he is interested, I ex- 
plain that not everyone can secure 
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is an old New England com- 
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conservative management 
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A LOOK AT 
THE RECORD 


For forty-four years, through wars, 
epidemics and depressions, the Home 
Life has continued its 
operations; 


successful 


liberal practice consistent 
with the safety of policyholders’ funds 
has been adopted; 


Every 


Insurance protection at guaranteed 
low cost has been provided to its 
policyholders; 

Every eligible member of the fam- 
ily can secure a policy for every 
purse and purpose with premiums 
payable weekly, monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annually or annually to suit the 
policyholders’ convenience. 


THE HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


President: DANIEL J. WALSH 
Secretary: BERNARD L. CONNOR 
Treasurer: CHARLES T. CHASE 
SECURITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1899 








a policy. I tell him that because of 
physical or occupational reasons I 
cannot guarantee that he will re- 
ceive a policy but that I will sub- 
mit his application to the company 
and do my best to secure the type 
of insurance requested. Before pre- 
senting the app, I arrange with him 
for payment of the first premium. 

“IT always carry a briefcase with 
me containing a visual sales kit, 
and find the pictures and figures in 
this kit very helpful in attracting 
and holding interest. Each appli- 
cation I carry is folded inside a 
piece of blank paper. When I start 
my presentation, I use one of these 
sheets of folder paper for my illus- 
trations and figures, not taking out 
the application until the time is 
appropriate to close. In writing the 
diagram and figures, I always use 
my fountain pen so that it will be 
in hand for the close. 

“The main objection which I en- 
counter is ‘I expect to be in the 
Army soon.’ I meet this by sug- 
gesting that the young man pay up 
three or four years’ premiufns in 
advance from his earnings during 
the next few months. If they feel 
this is not possible, I emphasize 
that they should be able to spare $5 
to $7 a month from their Army pay 






to put towards premiums after they 
enter the service. I tell them that 
they should not find this difficult 
once the habit is established, and 
that when they return from the 
service they certainly will appre- 
ciate the fact that they were well 
started on their insurance program 
and had secured their insurance at 
the cheaper rate of the younger 
age. 

“In closing, I emphasize again 
the obligation of the young man to 
his parents or to his wife and then 
say to him, ‘This is certainly a fine 
thing to do, isn’t it?’ Then I ask 
him how he spells the first name of 
the beneficiary to be.named in the 
contract. 

“When writing an app for a 
young, single man, I suggest nam- 
ing the mother and father as joint 
beneficiaries. If the applicant lives 
away from home, I advise, when 
delivering the policy, that he mail 
the contract to his parents for 
safe keeping. This enables the par- 
ents to examine the policy and note 
the guaranteed values, and inter- 
ests them in the program started 
by their son. 

“When entering the details of 
the policy in my register, I always 
record the address of the parents. 
This information has provéd very 
valuable, as through correspon- 
dence with the parents I often lo- 
cate defense workers who have 
moved. And through the help of 
the mother or father I have been 
able to keep many policies in force, 
and have reinstated a number 
which had lapsed.” 





National of Vermont 
Home Office Changes 


At the annual meeting of the 
directors of the National Life In- 
surance company, Elbert S. Brig- 
ham was reelected president and 
other officer were also reelected ex- 
cept for a few changes. President 
Brigham, who has been chairman 
of the finance committee for over 
ten years, carrying the company 
through the depression, relin- 
quished the chairmanship, and 
Vice President L. Douglas Mer- 
edith was elected chairman of the 
finance committee; Robert M. 
Tracy, assistant treasurer, was 
elected treasurer; Norman J. Ewen, 
eashier, was elected assistant trea- 
surer and cashier; and Leslie Ken- 
dall, clerk of the finance committee, 
was elected financial secretary. 

In the agency department, the 
offices of the superintendent of 
agencies and director of agencies 








were merged, and D. Bobb Slattery, 
director of agencies and assistant 
to the vice president, was elected 
superintendent of agencies. He will 


_ be in charge of the entire agency 


force under the supervision of the 
insurance committee, Vice Presi- 
dent Edward D. Field, chairman. 
Loriman P. Brigham superinten- 
dent of agencies since July, 1922, is 
retiring as a superintendent on ac- 
count of ill health, but because of 
his long experience and specialized 
knowledge of the departemnt has 
been invited to remain as an officer 
with the title of agency secretary. 
Karl G. Gum mand Francis L. Mer- 
ritt were elected assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies. 
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Current Thinking 


(Concluded from page 19) 


The illustrative scale of the com- 
mittee which vests the first two 
larger renewals has a _ three-fold 
effect: first, it tends to build up an 
early income to protect and liqui- 
date quickly any debt; second, it 
provides a more adequate although 
temporary income upon termina- 
tion of service; and third, it is 
consistent with the basic principle 
of a deferred selling commission, 
better reward for better persis- 
tency. 

Undoubtedly there has been much 
confused thinking about vested 
commissions as (1) the social right 
of the agent to continuing equities 
over a long period of years after 
the agent has moved away or left 
the industry, and (2) the protec- 
tion afforded the general agent who 
ventures to build new organization. 
I should be the last to deny the im- 
portant part which vested renewals 
have played in building the organi- 
zation which has made life insur- 
ance a more important factor in 
our national financial structure 
than in any other country. How- 
ever, I am one of many who believe 
that the guaranteeing of income to 
new agents should not place a strait 
jacket on the plan of compensating 
the established agent and prevent 
our paying the maximum remu- 
neration to the successful estab- 
lished agent who makes a career of 
the business. 

The vesting of any renewals be- 
yond the early deferred selling com- 
missions can be provided for only 
at the expense of the continuing 
agent. 


Change in Compensation Law 


The New York law now permits 
a redistribution of commission cost 
by using the dollars which might be 
paid to terminated agents to in- 
crease the income to continuing 
agents during their active lifetime 
and to provide for their old age. As 
I understand it, this change was 
made to write into the law permis- 
sion for companies to experiment 
with modernization including sev- 
eral additional benefits to agents 
without increasing too substan- 


tially the over-all cost to policyhold’ 


ers. Here again we have a fine 
example of a revision in law de- 
vised to bring into more sympa- 
thetic alignment the desires and 
needs of two groups in our society, 
namely the policyholders who are 
willing to pay now as in the past 
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a reasonable amount for service 
rendered and our agents who have 
felt a pressing need for revisions 
to give them a better balanced life- 
time compensation. 

8. The Compensation plan should 
be simple, easy to understand, 
frankly explained and conserva- 
tively illustrated. 


* * *% 


9. The Compensation plan should 
aid in the elimination of the unfit. 
There was a time when it was 
possible for the general agent to 


make money by having a large . 


number of unsuccessful men, who 
by contract could not qualify for all 
of their renewals. This encouraged 
the type of organization which is 
contrary to the best interests of the 
business, the policyholders and, of 
course, the agents themselves. As 
an opposite extreme, elimination of 
the unfit agent would be automatic 
if the general agent had to pay a 
minimum income of $100 per month 
to every full-time man under con- 
tract. The most opportune and 
most logical time to eliminate the 
unfit is during the apprentice pe- 
riod. It is becoming the fashion, I 
think, to pay a guaranteed income 
during that period. Economic ne- 
cessity would almost dictate that if 
this is the case the problem of elim- 
ination, which has sometimes been 
handled half-heartedly in the past, 
may be expected to be handled 
much more vigorously in the 
future. 

10. Last and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, the General Agent or 
Manager should profit handsomely 
by the success of men. He should 
have no chance for profit from the 
failure of men. The interests of the 
company, the general agent or man- 
ager and the agent must be in per- 
fect harmony else the discord will 
destroy the power of the whole to 
make progress. 

Unfortunately, the traditional 
general agent’s contract and to 
some extent the manager’s contract 
have appeared to be in conflict with 
this particular requirement. En- 
lightened general agents and mana- 
gers with outstanding managerial 
capacity and leadership have long 
since recognized that the so-called 
profit from reversions is a snare 
and a delusion and have concen- 
trated upon building outstanding 
men who could stand on their own 
feet, do a creditable job of produc- 
tion and build good will for the 
company. On the other hand, many 
general agents and managers, and 
sometimes company management 
as well, have failed to realize this 


truth. Conflict between the gen- 
eral agents’ or managers’ financial 
interest and general company aims 
should not exist. 

* * * 

With a less well-informed audi- 
ence or with a less interested au- 
dience, I would not dare, at your 
invitation, to discuss at such iength 
so many phases of the interlocking 
of management and compensation. 
The Compensation Committee has 
been made up of general agents, 
agents, ex-general agents who are 
now agency executive officers, ac- 
tuaries and other executives. If 
there has been any characteristic 
peculiar to the members of our 
committee, it has been the univer- 
sal willingness, and I might say 
even eagerness, for each one to 
stand on his hind legs and fight for 
those principles in which he be- 
lieves. I have attempted today to 
supplement a statement of 10 basic 
principles of a good Compensation 
plan by some of the rationalization 
back of the principles. I have been 
able to do this as an individual as 
it would hardlly be possible to do 
as a committee. However, the final 
thought which I wish to leave with 
you is not so much the principles of 
a good Compensation plan as it is, 
given a well-balanced and rationa! 
Compensation plan, we have only 
the instrument of improvement in 
our distribution system. 


Summary 


If you wish security for your 
agents represented by more stable 
income, income continued through 
declining years and provision for 
old age, characteristics more fre- 
quently found in a salary phi- 
losophy, an important change in 
your management function is im- 
plied. The traditional general 
agency relationship depends for its 
driving power upon its very inde- 
pendence. The concept of stability 
and protection to the agent does not 
smack of independence and is a 
sound one only if management on 
the spot is such as to make it work. 
The minute you go over to the sal- 
ary concept for the induction of 
new agents, you must accept the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the mini- 
mum guarantee is earned. More- 
over, the more any revised Compen- 
sation plan leans toward the salary 
concept or any concept of re- 
muneration not so closely related to 
the volume of new business, the 
heavier becomes your obligation 
and responsibility to see that the 
policyholder is well served under 
the new arrangement. 
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THE WAR FRONT 


SERVING FOR VICTORY 


Promotions recently came to the sons of Robert J. 
Maclellan, president of the Provident Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Chattanooga, both of whom 
some time ago volunteered their services to the U. S. 
Army. Robert L. Maclellan, vice-president of the com- 
pany, granted leave for the duration, has just. been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel. He is serving as officer 
in charge of insurance in the finance division of the 
War Department. Hugh O. Maclellan assistant secre- 
tary, on leave for the duration, was promoted to cap- 
tain in the U. S. Army Air Corps, serving at Brookley 
Field, Alabama. 

* * CF 

J. Carlton Smith, CLU, assistant director of sales 
for the Southwestern Life Insurance Company, has 
been commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the United 
States Naval Reserve and will report for duty on 
March 1, at Hollywood, Fla. 

*% * * 

Scott Mills, son of Bert N. Mills, secretary of the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines, has finished his 
Navy V-12 training at Newberry College, Newberry, 
S. C., and i8 now attending the U. S. N. School for 
Midshipmen at Plattsburg, N. Y. 

* 7 % 

John Hancock district agents on military leave, upon 
their return from the armed services, will have their 
first-year commission accounts for debit business re- 
established by bringing forward the “‘cumulative gross 
increase in first-year premiums” from the last week 
of active service prior to the leave of absence to the 
first week of their return to active service as agents. 
The plan is retroactive to all agents now on military 
leave and to agents who have already returned to the 
company from military service. 

. * oa 


Winslow S. Cobb, Jr., general agent for the Con- 


necticut Mutual at Boston, has been commissioned a> 


second lieutenant in the Marine Corps and is assigned 
to Quantico for preliminary training. Mr. Cobb be- 
comes the fourteenth Connecticut Mutual general 
agent to enter the armed services. The agencies of 
three of these men are operated by a partner of the 
general agent in Service. Mr. Cobb’s agency will be 
run by a committee of agency members. Seven of the 
general agents have appointed managers to conduct the 
affairs of the agency in their absence and the balance 
are being handled directly by the company. 
* * * 

A 2 per cent continuous service renewal for full- 
time agents, group hospitalization with surgical pro- 
cedure for full-time and part-time agents and de- 
pendents, and a postwar plan of assistance to repre- 
sentatives returning from the armed services, were 


. 
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three major additions to the General American Life 
agency program announced by Vice-president Ripley 
E. Bowden at a series of regional conferences for gen- 
eral agents and managers held in Chicago, Tulsa, and 
E] Paso. 
* * x 

For the convenience of its more than 5000 employees 
now in the armed forces, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company has opened a Service Reception Room 
in the Arcade of its Home Office at 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. While primarily for the use of visiting 
former Metropolitan employees, men and women in 
uniform can wander in. Visiting insurance men from 
other companies, particularly those from outside the 
city, who may wish to use its facilities, will also 
receive a cordial welcome. 


AGENCIES 


The American United Life Insurance Company, of 
Indianapolis, has just announced the appointment of 
Harry B. Piersol as agency manager of the company’s 
office at Pittsburgh, Pa., with headquarters on the 
ninth floor of the Union Trust Building. 

* ~ * 

W. Dewey Golightly, superintendent of the Padu- 
cah, Ky., office of The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, has been transferred to Springfield, IIl. 
He replaces Anthony A. Hoffman who retired. 




















wy, 





"I'd be grateful no end if you could arrange it so that 
| might see Mr. Quackenbush first.” 











Edward A. Watson, who entered the life insurance 
business as an agent in 1936 after a career in sales 
and advertising promotion, has been appointed a super- 
vising assistant in the Ives & Myrick agency of The 
Mutual Life of New York in New York City. 

* * * 

The Atlantic Life Insurance Company has appointed 
Fred Dixon of Raleigh as agency director for North 
Carolina, effective March 1, 1944; according to a state- 
ment by Robert V. Hatcher, vice-president. 

* * * 

Willard L. Momsen, assistant to the general agent 
in the Clifford L. McMillen agency at New York City, 
has been appointed general agent for Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Boston. He will succeed Nelson Phelps, 
a member of Jamison & Phelps, successors to Hobart & 
Oates in Chicago, on May 1. He will continue the 
Boston agency at 24 Federal Street with the same 
personnel. 

* * * 

John O. Todd, C.L.U., has been appointed general 
agent for the Northwestern Mutual at Chicago, as 
successor to the partnership of Vail & Todd. Malcolm 
Vail will devote his entire time to personal production 
and will become a special agent in the Todd agency. 

* * * 

The Lexington agency, one of the company’s three 
agencies in Kentucky, performed with such distinction 
during 1943 that it won both of the annual trophies 
awarded by The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany, according to a statement by H. G. Kenagy, super- 
intendent of agencies. The company’s Lexington 
agency is headed by Edgar Richardson, who has been 
general agent there since 1927. 

* * * 


David R. Hoover, head of the Hoover Insurance & 
Trust Service, has been appointed Detroit general 
agent for General American Life, Ripley E. Bowden, 
agency vice-president, has announced. 


COMPANIES 


The Shenandoah Life Insurance Company announces 
‘the appointment of Herman A. Marshall as assistant 
secretary, effective March 1, 1944. Mr. Marshall began 
his career with the company in its Policy Department 
and since March 1, 1943, has been associated with the 
Service Division in an administrative capacity. 

* * * 

Starting off its hundredth year with a sales bang, 
State Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., reports an- 
other gain for 1944. Paid for business for February 
was ahead of last year by 20 per cent and the first two 
months paid business exceeded 1943 by 26.64 per cent. 


THE HOME FRONT 















It’s hard to decide whether State Mutual is a hundred 


years old or a hundred years young. 
*% * * 


Galen D. Litchfield, recently appointed superinten- 
dent of agencies, Latin American Division, for The 
United States Life Insurance Company, recently left 
for Bogota, Colombia, from where he will manage 
the company’s South American agency force. En route 
to Bogota, he will visit the company’s Havana office, 
under the management of Alfred H. Winston, where 
he will further study the intricacies of the Latin 
American market. 

* * * 

“The largest February in 15 years,” said F. Leon 
Mable, Superintendent of Agencies of the Security 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in reporting a gain 
of 56 per cent over last February. The company shows 
a gain of 97 per cent in business paid for during the 
first two months of the year and an increase of 124 
per cent in insurance in force gained for 1944 as com- 
pared to the first two months of last year. 

* * * 

The United States Life Insurance Company has pro- 
moted Mary E. Willis from supervisor of the records 
department to assistant to Vice-president and Actuary 
James F. R. Loutit. In her new capacity, Miss Willis’ 
duties embrace the study of office systems, and the 
planning and control of inter-departmental routines. 

P * 7 * 


J. Emil Walscheid was reelected president of the 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of America at the 
March meeting of its board of directors. At the same 
meeting Ernest J. Heppenheimer was reelected chair- 
man of the board; Richard B. Evans, vice-president 
and secretary, and John L. Harris, treasurer. William 
C. Brown was promoted from mathematician to the 
office of assistant actuary, and Franklin B. Muller, 
assistant treasurer, was appointed assistant comp- 


troller. 


* * x 


A comparison of the 1942 and 1943 accomplishments 
of the 199 Mutual Life of New York field underwriters 
who qualified for the company’s second intermediate 
school in 1943 shows that the average number of paid 
sales per underwriter increased 19 per cent in 1943 
over the preceding year while the average paid volume 
increased 46.8 per cent, which compares with a gain of 
approximately 9 per cent for the company as a whole. 
* *% * 

Robert E. Murphy, vice president and manager of 
agencies of California-Western States Life Insurance 
Company, reports that the total business from all 
sources for the company covering the first two months 
of 1944 showed a 75 per cent increase over the same 
period last year. 
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The General Agents Association of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, meeting in Chicago, 
elected the following members as officers and executive 
committeemen: Joe B. Long, Knoxville, Tennessee— 
president; Hobert E. Brake, Sioux City, Iowa—vice 
president; Eber M. Spence, Indianapolis, Indiana— 
secretary-treasurer; Ernest H. Perkins, Albany, New 
York—auditor; W. Henry Blohm, Cincinnati, Ohio— 
executive committeeman. 

* a * 


Roy Tuchbreiter, first vice president of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, has announced the pro- 
motion of Marshall B. Simms from assistant superin- 
tendent of agents to superintendent of agents. Effec- 
tive immediately, the promotion carries with it added 
responsibilities and duties, as Mr. Simms will now 
be responsible for all inside home office agency func- 
tions. 

* * * 

Earl C. Henderson was elected vice president and 
actuary of the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company; C. Manton Eddy, vice president and secre- 
tary,;; Aubrey L. Joyce, secretary of the Reinsurance 
Department; Walter P. Gamble, manager of Farm 
Mortgage Loans; and Paul E. Britt and Steven D. 
Williams, Jr., assistant secretaries, Group Depart- 
ment, at a meeting of directors held in February. 

* * * 


Fifteen salesmen, from 13 agencies of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, attended the home office 
Sales Training School in that city March 20th, through 
24th. The total production of the attending salesmen 
for the qualifying 6-month’s period was $2,316,179, 
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an average of $154,412. First place in production went 
to W. K. Saville of Ottumwa, Iowa, with $253,450 and 
approximately 100 apps. A close second was Jack 
Sparks of Des Moines, $253,000; third was B. M. Ren- 
shaw of Billings, Montana, $247,500. 


* * * 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
has announced the following home office appointments: 
T. Frederick Brunton has been appointed associate 
actuary; Archibald M. Price, of the Group Depart- 
ment, and W. Murdoch Stewart of the actuarial staff 
have been appointed assistant actuaries, and Abram 
T. Collier, who has been assistant counsel for the John 
Hancock since 1939, has been appointed associate coun- 
sel. 

* * * 

Agents of the National Life Insurance Company 
throughout the country are today being advised by D. 
Bobb Slattery, superintendent of agencies, that al- 
though the company’s field forces have suffered:a re- 
duction in manpower, they have been aggressivé 
enough to write forty per cent more paid-for life in- 
surance in February this year than in the same month 
a year ago. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Problems of the medical world that have been ac- 
centuated by the new conditions born of the present 
global war will be prominent on the program for the 
33rd annual meeting of the Medical Section, American 
Life Convention, which will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 22 and 23, Dr. Reynold C. 
Voss, assistant medical director, Pan-American Life 
Insurance Company, New Orleans, La., who is program 
chairman for the meeting has indicated. 

* * * 


The 1944 annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Actuaries will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, Friday and Saturday, June 2 and 3. 


* * * 


Walter D. Fuller, president of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., will interpret the viewpoint of the American 
businessman at the Seminar On Current Economic 
and Social Trends to be held April 21 at the Waldorf 
Astoria under sponsorship of New York Chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, it was announced by 
Benjamin D. Salinger, general committee chairman. 


* * * 


The next annual meeting of the Home Office Life 
Underwriters Association will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City, on May 17, 18 and 19. 
The first day will be devoted to the sessions of the 
Occupational Committee of the Association, and the 
next two days will be the general sessions. 

* * * 


The League of Life Insurance Women and the New 
York Women’s Bar Association held a joint meeting 
at the New York Bar Association Building on March 
22. It was unique from the standpoint of it being the 
first time women life underwriters and women lawyers 
have met on the same platform. Several hundred 
guests were present including a number of prominent 
lawyers and life underwriters. Lillian L. Joseph, presi- 
dent of the New York League of Life Insurance 
Women, welcomed the guests and Isabel Jaffe was 
chairman of the program committee. 
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Frank M. See, CLU, general agent in St. Louis for 
the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
spoke on “Answering Present Day Objections” at a 
Juncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of St. Louis at the De Soto Hotel Thursday, 
March 16th. 








7” * * 






The Chicago Association has endorsed Philip B. 
Hobbs as candidate for office of Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, it is an- 
nounced by James H. Brennan, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent and National Committeeman. 

* * * 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of 














New York, Inc., has announced that the estimate of 
total sales of Ordinary life insurance in New York City 
for February, 1944, is $61,834,000, which compares 
with $41,265,000 reported for February of last year. 


* x * 


James H. Brennan, past president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, has been named 
chairman of the association’s nominating committee, 
it is revealed by President Louis Behr. John D. Moy- 
nahan, manager for the Metropolitan Life, has served 
during the past year as first vice-president and is in 
line to succeed Mr. Behr to the presidency. The elec- 
tion will be held June 12 at the annual meeting. 








more than for the preceding year, according to 

a statement forwarded recently by The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to the United States 
Department of Commerce. The amount for Decem- 
ber was the largest for any month of the year, and 
was 17.0 per cent over the amount for December of 
1942. , 

The statement aggregates the new paid-for business 
—not including revivals or increases—of 39 United 
States companies having 81 per cent of the total life 
insurance outstanding in all United States legal re- 
serve companies. 

For 1943, the total new business of the 39 com- 
panies was $9,019,011,000 against $8,261,848,000 in 
the preceding year—an increase of 9.2 per cent. Ordi- 
nary insurance totaled $5,673,772,000 against $5,108,- 


N iso life insurance for 1943 was 9.2 per cent 




















1942 1943 
over 1941 over 1942 





Month 1941 1942 1943 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 







January $ 419,981,000 $ 803,580,000 $ 389,065,000 91.3% —51.6% 
February 419,345,000 490,187,000 396,266,000 16.9 —19.2 
March 467,065,000 432,941,000 496,854,000 —7.3 14.8 
ril 474,772,000 382,699,000 276,000 ~—19.4 32.0 
ay 472,195,000 373,945,000 475,695,000 —20.8 27.2 
June 460,775,000 380,811,000 493,293,000 —17.4 29.5 
July 460,895,000 — 381,128,000 493,467,000 —17.3 29.5 
August 456,153,000 349,481,000 468,651,000 —23.4 34.1 
September. . 454,321,000 344,460,000 455,760,000 —24.2 32.3 
October 520,899,000 384,572,000 486,227,000 —26.2 26.4 
November 483,745,000 369,007,000 504,361,000 —20.4 36.7 ° 
December 674,435,000 415,430,000 508,857,000 —38.4 22.5 
5,744,581,000 5,108,241,000 5,673,772,000 —11.1 11.1 








INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 






January 156,292,000 143,281,000 127,643,000 -—8.3 -—10.9 
F 158,620,000 141,388,000 133,643,000 —10.9 —5.5 
March 173,218,000 160,628,000 151,817,000 —7.3 —5.5 
April 193,346,000 180,666,000 4,000 -6.6  —20.7 
May 176,457,000 157,871,000 143,413,000 —10.5 ~9.2 
June 159,181,000 140,263,000 135,778,000 —11.9 —3.2 
July 152,326,000 125,679,000 126,398,000 —17.5 6 

st 156,025,000 126,782,000 122,302,000 —18.7 —3.5 
September 153,763,000 126,686,000 123,529,000 —17.6 —2.5 

tober 175,889,000 153,003,000 134,054,000 —13.0 —12. 

November 166,654,000 127,210,000 121,320,000 —23.7 —4.6 
December 258,444,000 170,267,000 154,287,000 —34.1 —9.4 





2,080,215,000 1,753,724,000 1,617,508,000 —15.7 —7.8 








NEW LIFE INSURANCE FOR 1942-43 


December Showed Increase of 17 Per Cent 


NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—NOT INCLUDING REVIVALS OR INCREASES— 
THIRTY-NINE UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies had 81 per cent of the total business outstanding in all U. S. legal reserve companies on Dec. 31, 1942) 


MONTHLY COMPARISONS FOR 1941, 1942, AND 1943 


241,000—an increase of 11.1 per cent. Industrial 
insurance amounted to $1,617,508,000 against $1,753,- 
724,000—a decrease of 7.8 per cent. Group insurance 
was $1,727,731,000 against $1,399,883,000—an in- 
crease of 23.4 per cent. 

The December new business of the reporting com- 
panies was $1,056,779,000 against $903,069,000—an 
increase of 17.0 per cent. Ordinary insurance was 
$508,857,000 against $415,430,000 — an increase of 
22.5 per cent. Industrial insurance. was $154,287,000 
against $170,267,000 — a decrease of 9.4 per cent. 
Group insurance was $393,635,000 against $317,- 
372,000—an increase of 24.0 per cent. 

The monthly new paid-for business figures for the 
last three years of the companies reporting to the As- 
sociation are shown in the following table: 






1942 1943 

Month 1941 1942 1943 over 1941 over 1942 

GROUP INSURANCE 

January. . $ 35,063,000 $ 49,076,000 $ 93,818,000 40.0% 91.2% 
February 43,240,000 50,232, 90,689,000 16.2 80.5 
March. 41,991,000 97,826,000 130,390,000 133.0 33.3 
April 51,097,000 124,823,000 124,983,000 144.3 1 
May... 46,765,000 87,773,000 154,406,000 87.7 75.9 
June 62,977,000 161,061,000 143,888,000 155.7 —10.7 
July 82,909,000 151,344,000 131,599,000 82.5 —13.0 
August 71,688,000 83,303,000 89,168,000 16.2 7.0 
September 130,229,000 84,799,000 112,707,000 —34.9 32.9 
October 74,794,000 78,094,000 2,778,000 4.4 70.0 
November 89,360,000 114,180,000 129,670,000 27.8 13.6 
December 298,817,000 317,372,000 393,635,000 6.2 24.0 
1,028,930,000 1,399,883,000 1,727,731,000 36.1 23.4 


TOTAL INSURANCE 


January 611,336,000 995,937,000 610,526,000 62.9 —38.7 
February 621,205,000 681,807,000 620,598,000 9.8 —9.0 
March 274,000 691,395,000 779,061,000 1.3 12.7 
April 719,215,000 688,188,000 773,583,000 —4.3 12.4 
May. 695,417,000 619,589,000 . 773,514,000 —10.9 24.8 
June 682,933,000 682,135, 772,959,000 —.1 13.3 
July 696,130,000 658,151,000 751,464,000 —5.5 14.2 
August 683,866, 559,566,000 680,121,000 —18.2 21.5 
September 738,313,000 555,945,000 691,996,000 —24.7 24.5 
October 771,582,000 615,669,000 753,059,000 —20.2 22.3 
November 719,759,000 610,397,000 755,351,000 —15.2 23.7 
December 1,231,696,000 903,069,000 1,056,779,000 —26.7 17.0 

8,853,726,000 8,261,848,000 9,019,011,000 —6.7 9.2 
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(Special to The Spectator ) 


ANADIAN life insurance companies are to be com- 

plimented on the remarkable job for which they 
are partially responsible in distributing across the 
country a colored-illustrated pamphlet entitled “What 
They Eat to-be Fit.” As readers of this column well 
know, the writer has been a severe critic of certain 
angles regarding life insurance public relations in 
the Dominion. Our remarks of the past have been 
directed to the view of pointing out what we believed 
were weaknesses in their public relations programs. 


* *% 


HEN it comes down to the job of appraising the 

current effort of the life companies, however, 
there is not much else that can be said but that it, is a 
remarkable and constructive piece of work. “What 
They Eat to be Fit” is based upon a colored movie 
prepared in Canada to show just what members of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force pack into their stomachs 
to keep them in the “pink.” So educational was the 
subject considered, of such Dominion-wide importance 
in wartime, the booklet was conceived and published 
under the joint auspices of the life companies in 
Canada and the Canadian Medical Association for dis- 
tribution among civilians. 
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HE movie, entitled “Training Table,” is being 

shown all across the country. Public reaction, from 
those theaters visited by the writer, has been most 
favorable. As the movie concludes, it points out that 
copies of a booklet based on the film are available for 
the asking at the theaters. Too, the film points out 
that the life insurance companies played an important 
part in the book’s distribution. That kind of pub- 
licity will never do anyone any harm. 

* * % 

HERE is another important subject in connection 

with the life insurance business in Canada that 
commands considerable thought at the moment. This 
has to do with the news report that agents of the 
Metropolitan, Prudential and London Life have formed 
a group to be known as the “Canadian Life Insurance 
Agents’ Guild.” Immediate operations, it seems, are 
confined to the province of British Columbia. This 
group hopes “to form the nucleus and lead the way 
toward a dominion-wide organization whereby the 
standards of the profession will be considerably im- 
proved.” 

* * * 

HE reason we bring this up is: Since life under- 

writers in Canada have a most effective group 
called the Life Underwriters Association of Canada, 
why this new association? The creeds of both seem to 
be the same. It is significant that the three companies 
referred to are largely involved in industrial lines. 
Would that indicate that industrial agents want to 
string along by themselves? Frankly, we admit we 
don’t know the answers; neither do the prominent 
agents around town who asked them of us. 
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out THE 33rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 
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pub- , 
The Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Company 
Showing Condition on December 31, 1943 
tion 
that ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 
This 
the Cash in Banks ............ 5.08% $ 808,027.94 Legal Reserve on Policies............ $12,853,790.79 
won | rnc 51.59%  8,205,020.37 
are U. S. Govern ~ Reserve to Provide for Fluctuation of 
ment .... . $5,947,702.00 : 
This Other Countries 140,680.00 Mortality (Including War Hazard), 
way — County and of Market Value of Assets... .. 241,511.70 
re pal........ 2,116,638.37 
Real Estate Owned........ 2.12% 336,700.00 Credits to Policyowners left with Com- 
ae rae ee, 31,800.00 pany on Deposit at Interest......... 715,207.97 
oup 10 City Prop- 
erties - 154,900.00 
da, Home Office 
1 to Property .. 150,000.00 Reserve for Taxes................... 120,000.00 
=~ Balance on Real Estate Sales 
OS REIS 61% 222.2 , 
to an oa ’ ’ ae Death Claims Due and Unpaid....... None 
we arm Prop- 
ee 105,789.72 
ent 69 City Prop- 
ait veteeoclt hdd 150,432.51 Death Claims Reported but Proof not 
or First Mortgage Loans...... 26.78%  4,259,549.59 Completed December 31, 1943..... 37,727.99 
316 Farm Prop- 
° erties saw sies, ), Bee Reenaana 
get = Jee 1,700,777.34 Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 170,078.21 
455 FHA Title ll 1,444,836.13 
Loans Secured by Legal Re- Special Funds Payable to Policyowners 
, serve on Policies... .. 10.42% 1,657,134.53 ahaa i OSU TGNT GT SRe 12,711.28 
Interest Due and Accrued. . 59% 94,722.14 
eq Net Premiums in Process of +b teas 
el, ? 1.81% 288,021.77 All Other Liabilities............... ; 54,370.63 
Furniture and Fixtures... _. Charged Off 
Radio Station KFBI....... Changesce. Cerne ond Sagi | ee ees) 
100.00% ' 
- * All Bonds at Market or Commissioner's Valuation. 
ra Total Admitted Assets $15,905,398.57 Total Liabilities ................ $15,905,398.57 
Paid to Living Policyholders and On Deposit with The State of Kansas 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1943 Beneficiaries During 1943 . December 31, 1943 
$67,178,855.60 $722,658.67 ‘ $12,140,810.97 
a The strength cf an organization is meas- 
Ms ured by its ability to meet its obligations 
The FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE Soscrcnce Company 
RADIO STATION KFBI WICHITA, KANSAS 1070 KILOCYCLES 
H. K. LINDSLEY, President J. H. STEWART, JR., Vice Pres.-Treas. F. B. JACOBSHAGEN, Vice Pres.-Secy. 
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BOOKS IN OuR BUSINESS 


By WILLIAM ANSTEY 


THE REPLACEMENT OF LIFE 
INSURANCE POLICIES. By 
Charles Mann Winkler, Ph.D., 
New York, 1943. 


HIS is an exhaustive thesis on 
‘Tewisting of life insurance con- 

tracts. The author gives both 
sides of the story with clarity and 
considerable detail. In the final anal- 
ysis, abandoning the mathematics 
of those in favor of replacing con- 
tracts with annual premium renew- 
al term and investing the difference 
in premiums at an assumed interest 
rate, and likewise casting aside the 
mathematics of the life insurance 
company officials attempting to 
demonstrate the advisability of 
maintaining the contracts in force, 


Y Hy NS Gy 
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the author of this thesis, by using 
an entirely different mathematical 
formula comes to the conclusion 
that it is best for the policyholder 
to maintain present contracts in 
force. 

There is one error in the author’s 
footnotes in his introduction. What 
is said’ in error can be correctly 
stated: In New York State mixed 
companies do write both participat- 
ing and non-participating contracts. 

It is interesting to note that the 
doctor says: “Calculation of net 
costs is not a simple matter. The 
writer believes that the correct ele- 
ments of the methods used by pro- 
ponents and opponents of replace- 
ment ... should be combined with 
a sound mathematical technique, in 
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The cheapest commodity on earth is self-praise. Yet, paradoxically, it is of 
great value to everyone (except the individual or organization originating it), 
because it enables the listener or reader to measure accurately the real 
merit of the broadcaster: Actual quality is usually in inverse ratio to the 


square of the egotism displayed. 


True worth and greatness hold their high place by an inherent levitation: 
it is only the semblance of them that calls for the puffs and props so readily 
visible that they are seen by even the most casual observers. 

“Excellence” which feels that it must proclaim itself in order to be recog- 
nized, by the very act of proclamation admits the inward doubt of its 
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order to obtain a record of compar. 
ative behavior of old and new polj- 
cies, under conditions of ter. 
mination by death as well as by 
surrender.” 

He states and quotes to the effect 
that it is sheer nonsense and absurd 
to compute net costs by deducting 
the cash surrender value from the 
total premiums paid. The factor of 
interest accumulations should be 
taken into consideration. “Basical- 
ly, the net cost of insurance at a 
given age is the same for any type 
of policy, whether original or 
replacing.” In another part of his 
thesis the doctor says: “the facts 
cited tend to indicate that from 
considerations of cost only, it is dis- 
advantageous for a policyholder to 
replace an existing ordinary life 
contract by a new ordinary life 
contract.” 

The conclusion of this exhaustive 
research is lucidly stated: “It is 
difficult to furnish the policyholder 
with clear proof of the losses he 
suffers by replacement. Granting 
that unbiased analysis and cost 
comparisons are entirely against 
replacement, the technique and 
mathematics involved in the dem- 
onstration are beyond the ken of 
the majority of policyholders and 
only of use to students and actu- 
aries. The argument of replacement 
is appealing because it is focused 
on the cash surrender value. The 
desire to control the savings accu- 
mulation is very strong, usually 
strong enough to overcome consid- 
erations of higher cost and other 
losses. Even if it were passible to 
prove the undesirability of replace- 
ment to the policyholder, it would 
not necessarily result in a rejection 
of the practice.” 

The Spectator Life Year Book, 
the Handy Guide and other Spec- 
tator publications often are cited. 


The Post-War Battle 
for Jobs 


Two out of every three women 
war workers will be in the post- 
war competition for peacetime jobs, 
according to preliminary returns in 
a survey by Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Company. 

Polling women “war job” work- 
ers in industrial plants in widely 
scattered areas of the United 
States, the survey finds that 71 per 
cent plan to seek post-war jobs, and 
only 17 per cent expect to go back 
to “full-time” housekeeping, while 
10 per cent are planning to be mar- 
ried at the end of the war and 2 
per cent expect to go back to school. 
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NEW /EIFETIME) PLAN 


FOR COMPENSATING 


Lifetim 
underwriters i 
accomplishment. 





THREE NEW SOURCES OF INCOME 
NOW OFFERED CAREER UNDERWRITERS 


Mutual Life developed the new Lifetime con- 
tract to provide increased compensation for the 
quality producer who seeks a real career in life 
insurance. It provides larger and more stable 
income for the career underwriter. It makes Field 
Underwriting a dignified and remunerative pro- 
fession, with compensation worthy of profes- 
sional efforts, but does not increase the costs to 
policvholders. A Lifetime contract rewards career 


underwriters for quality and persistency of busi- 


FIELD UNDERWRITERS 


Flite raft . Incorporated 
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Mutual Life ‘ 

New York 


ness, as well as for volume. It provides three new 


and added sources of income over and above all 


commissions: 


M.A service fee, paid annually on premiums after 
the 10th policy year. 


pd Efficiency Income, based solely on the quality 
of salesmanship over a period of years. 


3. Liberal retirement income, after 60. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
“Fy Live Homeric” Lewis W. Douglas, Asuimnt 


34 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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EASTERN ROUNDTABLE MEETING 
(Concluded from page 39) 


ing is the disposition to make ex- 
travagant claims as to the things 
that particular industry is doing 
to win the war.” Says Mr. Reeves: 
“Some of those claims are pretty 
silly and recent opinion surveys 
among service men show that such 
advertisements are causing a great 
deal of irritation.” 
* * * 


James M. Blake, of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, is interested in 
the same point. He says “It seems 
to me that we have rung all the 
changes possible on the part life 
insurance has played and is play- 





ing toward winning the war. It is 
time for our advertising to take 
the slant that the war has merely 
highlighted the essential part life 
insurance plays in the economy of 
our nation and that our business 
plays just as important a part in 
our national economy in peace- 
time as in war. War has merely 
thrown into bold relief the mani- 
fold essentials of life insurance to 
our nation.” 
* * * 

Cyrus T. Steven, of the Phoenix 
Mutual, has been similarly im- 
pressed. He calls attention to an 


HOW TO SELL 


IN ‘FORTY-FOUR’ 


Occidental Life increased its Accident and Sickness 
premium income 44.6% in 1943... Here’s Why: 


WON-PRORATING CLAUSE 
LIFETIME SICKNESS INDEMNITY 


WO INCREASE IN RENEWAL PREMIUMS 


2-YEAR PRESUMPTION CLAUSE 


UP TO $100,000 ACCIDENTAL DEATH # LIBERALIZED CLASSIFICATIONS 


NO “CLAUSE SIXTEEN” 


LIKE POLICIES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
ACCIDENT COVERAGE TO AGE 74 


ALL DISEASES COVERED 


SICKNESS RENEWS TO OLDER AGES 


* 3-DAY GRACE PERIOD 


NON-OCCUPATIONAL COVERAGE OPTIONAL 


What we did last year you can do this year — with 
the same tools. They're yours for the asking. 


Occidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE « LOS ANGELES 
V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 


"We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 
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article in a national magazine in 
which a twice-wounded soldier, re- 
cently discharged from the service 
and back in the advertising busi- 
ness, “lashes the war-time adver- 
tisers for their failure to really ad- 
just themselves to the thinking, 
not only of war-time Americans, 
but of service men at the front. 
One point made is that this or that 
manufacturer of some gadget uses 
advertising that makes it sound as 
if that particular gadget was large- 
ly responsible for winning the 
war.” 

Mr. Steven says “The parallel 
you could draw would be that we 
must lean on the side of conser- 
vatism in all references to War 
Bond purchases by insurance com- 
panies in our literature. We must 
be very watchful that the goodwill 
letters sent out by insurance com- 
panies to employees and field men 
in the service do not create illwill 
because of the inclusion of un- 
fortunate phrases.” 

* * * 


A. H. Thiemann, of the New 
York Life, sees no single outstand- 
ing need for life advertising im- 
provement. He says “There were 
a vast number of little needs for 
improvement, calling out in well 
modulated whispers, but their com- 
bined volume could be a roar. It 
occurs to em today, what with the 
paper shortage, that probably the 
most urgent present need is to 
make every square inch of paper 
surface work as hard as possible.” 

* * * 

William L. Camp, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, says “One of the 
greatest needs for improvement in 
our business is developing ways to 
get our agents to actually use all 
our advertising and sales promo- 
tion material to the best advantage. 
The companies have a wide array 
of good sales material but in too 
many instances it is not used to the 
best advantage. Home offices should 
do everything possible to assure 
that every leaflet, booklet, blotter 
and so forth get into the hands of 
the public. Our agents are not ad- 
vertising people and unless we de- 
vise organized procedure for dis- 
tributing the material, a lot of it 
is bound to go to waste.” 


Security Mutual Appointment 


Superintendent of Agencies F. 
Leon Mable, of the Security Mu- 
tual Life, Binghamton, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Henry 
Levine as general agent in New 
York City, with offices at 51 East 
42nd Street. 
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A WASTEFUL BROADSIDE jrom our company 


CAN CRIMP A NAVY BROADSIDE 


Against the Japs 


OU BET IT CAN. For the ammunition which 

~ our fleet fires reaches its destination protected 

by paper. And the paper you waste in an ornate, 
unnecessarily large advertising broadside is just 
what the Navy and the Army need to do their job. 
That’s why Uncle Sam asks you to watch every com- 
pany project in terms of USING LESS PAPER. 
Whether it’s a direct mail piece or a letter or a 
paper-board container—think of it as a challenge 
to you and to your colleagues. Yes, a challenge to 


vou to see how you can carry on your business and 


at the same time cut down and cut down and cut 
down on your company’s use of paper. 

Remember the whole country is being enlisted in 
this drive. You'll be a soldier in a mighty army of 
paper conservers. 

And remember, right now, there’s no home-front 
conservation job any more urgent or important than 
the conservation of paper and paper board. 

If your company or your community has not yet 
organized Paper Conservation Committees, why not 


start them yourself and now? 





Use Less Paper Because 


Each 500-pound bomb takes 12 pounds of paper for 
rings. tops and bottoms. 
A fiber container for a 75-millimeter shell takes 1.8 
pounds of paper board. 

Each weapon part must be wrapped in grease-proof 
paper and in waterproof paper. A single shipping case 
of decontaminating apparatus requires 273 square feet 
of waterproof lining paper. 

All kinds of paper are used by the Army, from vege- 
table parchment, .0015 inches thick, to heavy paper 


board and wallboard. 





Use Less Paper These Ways 


Use smaller type sizes and margins. (Any competent 
printer, in consultation, can point the way to pro- 
nounced savings by these means.) 


Reduce separators to shoulder height. 


Eliminate top and/or bottom pads in every practical 
instance. 
Make scratch pads from stocks of obsolete letterheads, 


memorandum forms, and other unused inventory. 


Cut the weight of paper stocks. (You tell the printer 
how long you expect a record to endure and he can 
tell you what stock to order.) 








This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council 
in co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 


| LET’S ALL USE LESS PAPER 
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Since 1 8 6 7 


a life insurance company distinguished by 


the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


Eourrane LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1867 
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* Golden Anniversary 1944 * 


50th Year of Service 
in Peace and in War! 


* The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $144,000,000 to Policyown- 
ers and Beneficiaries since organiza- 
tion September 5, 1894... . The Com- 
pany also holds over $59,000,000 in 
Assets for their benefit. . . . A total of 
$17,500,000 is invested in War Bonds 
and U. S. Government securities. . . . 
Life Insurance and The State Life 
serve in Peace and in War. 


Ww * a 


_ THE STATE LIFE 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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OMEHOW, it was startling to have Roger Bour- 
land, director of sales promotion of the Mutual 
Life of New York, back the hearse right up into the 
“Casino-in-the-Air” Room at the Belmont Plaza where 
the membership of the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation assembled in New York City for the Eastern 
Roundtable conference. Startling because of what had 
gone before. Mr. Bourland had just finished putting 
over a message as modern as Radar, in reference to 
Wartime Advertising, and then concluded his address 
with a story as old in theme as the Northwestern Mu- 
tual’s “Empty Chair” ad of so many years ago, the 
advertisement which I recall as having been mentioned 
as the first of its kind in this business. It was about 
widows and orphans and untimely death of the bread- 
winner. Mr. Bourland believes that if, somehow, the 
modern advertising man can manage to capture some 
of the eternal truths manifest in the daily existence 
of so many families all around us, and transfer these 
truths into the various forms of advertising going to 
the public, wartime or even peacetime advertising will 
have been improved. 
* *% * 
O explain the above reference to the up-to-dateness 
of Mr. Bourland’s talk, it should be recorded that 
I am referring to his really expert indictment of much 
of the current national advertising which brazenly ties 
Old Glory onto almost every product you can conceive 
of and which attempts to point out by hook or crook 
just how the product is helping to win the war. Off- 
stage voices, first from G. I. Joe, who had a single- 
track mind and who wanted to know how many Nazis 
such effort had killed, then from Mrs. Housewife, who 
was concerned about inflation and food prices, etc., 
furnished a highspot in an excellent program. Just 
for his own amusement, I suspect, as much as for its 
moral, Mr. Bourland brought in a cigarette salesman 
who had to tell his customer that the president of the 
company was suffering another birthday and he would 


Branch Rickey, president of the Brooklyn Dodgers 
baseball club in the National League, and one of the 
best known inspirational speakers in America, will be 
the closing speaker at the Sales Congress sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Life Underwriters on 
April 22. Mr. Rickey will talk on “Yeoman Service.” 

* * * 


Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and author of the national taxation 
program which bears his name, will be a speaker at 
the Seminar on Current Economic and Social Trends 
at the Waldorf Astoria, New York, April 21, under 
sponsorship of New York Chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

* * * 

James E. Hoskins, assistant actuary of the life in- 
surance division of The Travelers, has been appointed 
chairman of the aviation committee of the American 
Life Convention. He has served as chairman of the 
aviation committee of the Actuarial Society of America 
since 1930 and therefore will hold the chairmanship 
of both committees. 
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ur- appreciate his friend’s smoking five additional packs 
ual of Chesterfields during the critical period in which an 
he additional year of age was being attained. I, too, 
re thought it was funny. 
\s- * %* 
™m HEN the sales story, which was told so well I hesi- 
ad tate to spoil it. Anyway, it simply concerned a per- 
ng sonal friend of the speaker—at a time when he was 
to selling life insurance. His friend and neighbor, wife 
SS and child, had become known to him as the result of a 
u- Sunday School contact. He asked Wally, head of the 
he family, how about some life insurance. Not inter- 
ed ested. Then, one day, Jenny, Wally’s little girl, brought 
ut ‘home a kitten whose mother had been killed in an acci- 
d- dent, and at first had been denied the privilege of keep- 
n€ ing the homeless pet. Jenny put over a pretty good 
1€ sales talk herself, explaining how the little fellow 
re would have to forage up and down the alleys for some- 
“ thing to eat unless friends gave her a home. 
0 

* * * 


1 
ELL—you know the power of a woman, especially 
if she happens to be a six-year-old daughter—the 


3S kitten stayed there. Then Jenny asked, curiously, 
it “Daddy, suppose I became an orphan, and had no one 
h to look out for me—would I have to go up and down 
8 the back alleys for my food?” She was informed, 
e gruffily, that she was not going to become an orphan, 
k but that evening Wally became suddenly interested in 


a copy of Mutual Life’s Points which alert company 
a agents send to their clients and prospects. The result 
s was that he called up his life insurance friend, signed 
4 up for as much additional protection as he felt able to, 

and too soon afterwards was killed in a train wreck. 
t Mr. Bourland told the story as only an expert life in- 
3 surance salesman can do such things, but there is the 
1 gist of it—and when life insurance in America is a 
. thousand years old, instead of a century, such stories 
will still be selling policies. 


Seven outstanding personal producers, five from 
Chicago, will feature the Sales Congress program to 
be sponsored by the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters on April 22, in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Association, it is an- 
nounced by Robert R. Reno, Jr., chairman of the Sales 
Congress committee. The Chicagoans taking part will 
treat with “Tested Methods of Attack.” They will be 
Albert W. Trebilcock, agency director, New York Life; 
Joseph G. Carmen, Prudential; Russell C. Whitney, 
C. L. U., Connectieut Mutual; Harold Baird, Metro- 
politan, and Harry R. Schultz, C. L. U., Mutual, N. Y. 
The two personal producers from out of the city will 
be Corrine V. Loomis, C. L. U., of Boston, associate 
general agent for the John Hancock, and Alfred J. 
Ostheimer, 3rd, agent at Philadelphia for the North- 
western Mutual, member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table. 


=e SESE lm 


a 7 * 
The Farmers Union Life Insurance Company, with 


home offices in Des Moines, Iowa, has been admitted 
to membership in the American Life Convention. 











PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY. 


GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCIES 
located in towns from 5 to 50 thousand 
population in PENNSYLVANIA and 
NEW JERSEY would do well to con- 
sider adding LIFE INSURANCE to the 
services they render their fire and casu- 
alty clients. LIBERAL AGENCY 
APPOINTMENTS DIRECT WITH A 
VERY COOPERATIVE HOME 
OFFICE. 


DON’T DELAY — WRITE TODAY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

















111 North Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Founded in 1906 























Waiting Seven Years 


“Of the human interest stories that have come 
into my work,” said an agency cashier, “the one 
that stands out the most vividly began some few 
years ago when two middle-aged women came in. 
One of them, a widow, carried two policies she 
and her sister had just found among her late 
husband’s papers. They wondered if there were 
any possibility that these policies were any good. 


“I found that the two policies had lapsed for 
non-payment of premiums some seven years back. 
When the husband had died, the widow had never 
informed us of the death of her husband. At that 
time the family’s financial condition was such 
that she had gone out scrubbing floors to send her 
children to school. She had been doing this hard 
work for seven years. 


“Our claims department found that the insur- 
ance was running on the extension feature. The 
claims manager told me afterwards that when 
he informed them that the insurance was still 
good for a total of $5,000 the widow went down 
on her knees and made the most beautiful prayer 
he ever heard.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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MEASURING RODS 


Figures shown in these pages offer a measuring 
rod for various aspects of company growth and 
stability. Among other measuring rods in which 
field men place confidence is the relationship 
between management and agents. 


Fidelity has earned its reputation as a friendly 
company through sixty-five years of fair dealing 
and consideration for its field men. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 


Pep sun MUTUAL LIFE 























Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old — Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 


agency opportunities. 
* * * 
Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 
Montgomery, Alabama 




















HERE’S A TIP, BOYS 


Right now, the war has brought about a lot of 
changes. Most folks are more interested in ade- 
quate life insurance than ever before. And here's 
an important fact: due to war conditions, many 
ordinary risks are magnified and values are chang- 
ing almost daily. In the face of these circum- 
stances, there’s a big chance that the prewar cov- 
erage of many of your old clients is not complete 
jump into your coat and 


protection now. So... 
round up some of those fellows you used to sell. 
It’s your job to see if the old policies are still 
ample protection—and if they aren't, sell an addi- 
tional policy that will be. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


HEY tell the story that at a convention of phy- 

sicians: One old Negro doctor was given a place 
of honor on the speakers’ rostrum, to tell how he main- 
tained a phenomenally high collection rate among a 
poor practice. The old Darky was brief. “Gennulmens, 
I gits de money while de pain am on.” 


* * * 


OR the American citizen, the tax-pain is on. Not 

even Congress is oblivious. It might be a good 
time for life insurance to make hay. One good sign 
was the recent Treasury decision ¢ 5231, which finally 
acknowledged willingness to consider the entire pro- 
ceeds of life insurance received in installments after 
the death of the insured to be exempt from tax, except 
where such installments were elected by the beneficiary, 
and even this last exception was overruled by the Tax 
Court in Katherine C. Pierce, 2 T. C. 832. 

It seems likely that decision will stand. The recent 
Dobson case, reviewed by the Supreme Court, estab- 
lished the Tax Court as final arbiter on questions of 
fact. 


* * * 


Fe Sary sign is the little publicized movement, 
that is gaining considerable headway, to limit 
taxation of anyone’s income to a maximum of 25%, 
except during war-time. The idea has now been ap- 
proved by 14 state legislatures. If 32 approve, Con- 
gress will be compelled to hold this convention to amend 


the Constitution. 
x% * * 


NOTHER good indication of the change of senti- 

ment is the congressional action to simplify the 

tax law. All of which taken together makes it seem an 

extremely propitious time for life insurance to make 
a clear, honest and convincing case for itself. 


* * * 


IFE insurance men lost a particularly valuable sell- 

ing tool when the 1942 Revenue Act removed the 
$40,000 specific exemption for proceeds payable to a 
named beneficiary. In all probability it was lost in 
some measure because the underlying reason for the 
exemption was specious. But no such criticism could 
be leveled against the exemption of proceeds payable 
to the Tax Commissioner for the express purpose of 
preventing undue shrinkage in an estate. Such shrink- 
age is an expectable loss, and all the accepted rules of 
indemnification should evidence it to be an insurable 


hazard. 
* * 


HE matter would be reduced to a conflict of phi- 

losophy: Should, or should not, an individual be 
permitted to transmit his wealth intact to his heirs. 
There is much to be said in favor of bringing such 4 
fight into the open. It is entirely in tune with con- 
temporary candor. It stands a good chance of favor- 
able reception during periods of high national income 
and high taxes. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


TORONTO: Popular indeed was the recent selection of 
Hon. Hartley D. McNairn, K.C., to be manager 
throughout Canada for the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany Company, Ltd., of London, England. Mr. Mc- 
Nairn, as just about everyone knows, has been super- 
intendent of insurance for Ontario and registrar for 
loan corporations there since 1935. He was appointed 
a King’s Counsel in 1938. His resignation as On- 
tario’s insurance superintendent is effective now and 
he will shortly take up the duties of his office as man- 
ager in Canada for the Prudential Assurance. The 
move is a happy one on the part of the London com- 
pany (95 years in the business and with assets of 
around two billion dollars) since Manager McNairn 
is widely known not only in the Dominion, but through- 
out the United States. He has attended meetings of 
the American Life Convention consistently, even when 
the gathering was held as far from Toronto as Dallas, 
Texas, where this writer observed him as an inter- 
ested spectator at the old Frontier Exposition. He 
has mixed with heads of the ALC and the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents long enough and thor- 
oughly enough to be well aware of the problems of 
insurance on the entire continent. As secretary of the 
Association of Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada and as president of that organ- 
ization, elected in 1940, he has come into close con- 
tact with the insurance legislative difficulties of Can- 
ada and, through representation at meetings of the 
National Association of Insurance Commissioners here, 
with those of the United States. 


DES MOINES: During the recent eastern roundtable 
meeting of the Lfe Insurance Advertisers Association 
in New York, thete were many appreciative comments 
about the fact that A. Scott Anderson had recently 





Provident Mutual On 


the new policies will be compar- 





been elected to the post of agency secretary of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Des Moines, 


owa. In fact, had you been listening to the LAA 
members you would have thought they chose him for 
the new job—so much were they pleased at the recog- 
nition given him by the Equitable Life. That’s easy 
to understand since all LAA men know Scott personally 
and are well acquainted with his firm grasp of. the 
problems encountered. -Also, Scott is the only man in 
the history of the LAA to serve two consecutive terms 
as president of the organization (as immediate prede- 
cessor to Bart Leiper, who is now in that office) and 
has done much to bring it to the prominence it now 
enjoys. He first joined the Equitable Life of Des 
Moines in 1929 and was made manager of the service 
section not long afterward. Concentrating on agency 
development and contact, Scott became manager of the 
sales promotion division and, in addition to that work 
and to advertising, devoted more and more time to 
agency matters as such. His election to be agency 
secretary was a logical outcome of his progress within 
the company and his success with production affairs. 


WASHINGTON: As last month drew to a close in the 
District of Columbia, hearings were resumed on the 
Bailey-VanNuys bill which would declare insurance 
free of the provisions of the Sherman and Clayton 
anti-trust acts. With his usual persistence, the stormy 
petrel of the hearings on March 30 was Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney of Wyoming. He reiterated charges 
that fire insurance rates were too high, profits beyond 
control and that “insurgnce companies do as they 
please.” He even sought to drag life insurance into 
the discussions for, when the enabling language of the 
bill was read at one point in the proceedings, Senator 
O’Mahoney averred that “This means life insurance 
companies, too. They have been very conspicuous in 
not putting in their appearance around here.” Efforts 
of the Wyoming solon to make life insurance suffer 
any taint in the current hearings got short shift even 
from his senatorial colleagues. 








policies, the insurance feature 





21% Per Cent Reserve 


On and after March 1, 1944, 
new insurance issued by the Prov- 
ident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia will be on 
a 2% per cent reserve basis, ac- 
cording to an announcement made 
by President M. A. Linton at the 
annual meeting on February 14. 
This change will bring the inter- 
est basis more in line with the 
average rate of interest currently 
obtainable upon new investments, 
Mr. Linton stated. 

“The change necessarily results 
in an increase in premiums on 
new insurance issued after the 
change, with corresponding in- 
creases in cash values,” he said. 
“Other things being equal, divi- 
dends in connection with premi- 
ums based on 2% per cent are 
larger than those in connection 
with premiums based on 3 per 
cent. Hence, the average net cost 
(premiums less dividends) under 


able to that under policies issued 
before the change, when the in- 
crease in cash values is taken into 
account.” 

Interest and instalment options 
on the new contracts will be on 
the 2 per cent guaranteed basis. For 
1944 the company has set an inter- 
est rate of 314 per cent for the cal- 
culation of excess interest credits on 
optional methods of settlement. 

New policies will also contain 
the Conditional Increase in Income 
Clause. This clause promises that 
if, at the time the income from 
an annuity option is to begin, the 
guaranteed return is less than 104 
per cent of an annuity with simi- 
lar provisions, which could be 
purchased by the policy proceeds 
on the basis of corresponding an- 
nuity rates of the company then 
in use, the guaranteed income un- 
der the settlement would auto- 
matically be increased to the lat- 
ter amount. 

On the new Provident Provider 


will be $1,000 for every $10 of 
monthly income instead of $1,200 
as at present. Provider policies 
maturing at age 65 or 60 will be 
issued. 

























J. Harry Wood Joins 


Mass. Protective Assn. 


J. Harry Wood has been elected 
executive vice-president and a 
member of the boards of direc- 
tors of The Massachusetts Pro- 
tective Association, Incorporated, 
The Massachusetts Protective Life 
Assurance Company, and The Paul 
Revere Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Wood is considered to be one 
of the outstanding executives in 
the insurance field. Previous to 
his present connections he was as- 
sociated with The John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company as 
vice-president and manager of 
general agencies. 
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MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from page 14) 


most important consideration to be 
observed in connection with the 
evolution of any program dealing 
with the human factor. That the 
program should have soundly or- 
ganized features and follow de- 
fined lines of action, is too obvious 
to require comment. 

The next step is to form a clear 
and definite picture of the prin- 
cipal characteristics with which 
executives should be endowed if 
they are to contribute in increased 
measure to the advancement of 
essential institutional objectives. 
Determination of this problem in- 
volves a complete understanding 
and appreciation of the relative 
values of many different qualities 
that enter into the picture. Earlier 
in this article, certain characteris- 
tics of a great executive, stressing 
chiefly factors applicable to the 
field -of human relations, were 
enumerated. This interpretation 
should now be enlarged to include 
other facets of personality that 
play a role of equal importance in 
the unfoldment of executive ca- 
pacity. 

Some years ago, Col. (now Gen.) 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company, was 
quoted in a dispatch of the Asso- 
ciated Press as stating that he had 
formed the habit of watching suc- 
cessful men in all vocations and 
discovering the qualities that 
brought them success. As the re- 
sult of his observations, he was led 
to select four qualities, which he 
listed in the following order: 
(1) knowledge of the field they 
work in; (2) courage; (3) ac- 
tivity; leadership is not won by 
inertia; (4) talent for human re- 
lationships. Col. Ayres expressed 
the opinion that everyone has these 
qualities, but few develop them. 
This simple formula, the product of 
keen analysis on the part of a man 
who is himself a successful execu- 
tive provides a pattern that is 
worthy of incorporation in any list- 
ing of executive traits. 

To secure a practical frame of 
reference in visualizing the essen- 
tial characteristics of an executive, 
one has only to recall the division 
of management into the four func- 
tions of planning, organizing, co- 
ordinating and controlling, as pre- 
viously set forth and expounded. 
Whatever other qualities an execu- 
tive may possess, it is hardly pos- 
sible to assume that his capacity 
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for accomplishment will be measur- 
ably increased until he demon- 
strates the ability to think in terms 
of management, as defined in this 
series of articles. Ignoring for the 
moment the technical aspects of the 
executive task and harking back to 
the trend toward a new type of 
leadership emphasized by McKin- 
sey in his adress of 1925, it ap- 
pears justifiable to conclude that 
executive capacity should be ap- 
praised in terms which will ade- 
quately express the essential scien- 
tific requirements. The following 


approach to delineation of execu- 
tive characteristics is addressed to 
that aspect: 

1. A strictly impersonal view- 
point; 

2. The ability to think in terms 
of management; 

3. A passion for truth as re- 
vealed by the methods of science 
and research; 

4. Adequate training in sound 
methodology and thorough grasp 
of modern statistical methods; 

5. An ample cultural back- 
ground; 









“Darned queer 
salesman... 


wouldn’t take 


my $150” 


I was all set to buy retirement insurance. 

Had the premium—nearly $500—ready 
in hand, part of the nice bonus my firm 
had just awarded. But the agent wouldn’t 
take it. 

‘Seems to me you're making a mistake,” 
said the NWNL man I had called in. ‘‘Now 
wait !—let me tell you why!”’ I must have 
looked as astonished as I felt. 

“You're picturing yourself quitting work 
one of these days,”” he went on, ‘‘and get- 
ting at your real job—with a fish pole. 
Fine. Great idea. But there are a couple 
of things you may not have thought of. 

‘This bonus you have looks pretty big, 
you're making a good salary besides. It’s 
only natural to base your plans on your 
present day prosperity. But will it last 
beyond the war? Will you still be able to 
meet that sizable premium five years from 
now? 

“And another thing. That new baby of 
yours is going to need twenty years of 
feeding, clothing and education. These 
policies you already have won't be enough. 
That’s why I suggest more protection first. 


Now here’s a policy which costs just $150 
less, but gives more than twice as much 
insurance protection over the next 20 
years—when you really need it.” 

I was still a little baffled. ‘“‘And so you 
recommend a policy for $150 less, thereby 
cutting yourself out of a nice commission.” 

“‘Sounds crazy, but it makes sense,"’ he 
smiled. In the long run, I'll be better off— 
and so will you —if you buy a policy you 
can offord—and stick with it. 

“Buy the family protection you need— 
put the difference in War Bonds and buy 
retirement insurance later. From me, I 
hope!” 

Your NWNL agent is paid, not primarily 
for the insurance he sells you, but for the 
insurance you keep in force. His prime in- 
terest, therefore, is to provide you with 
exactly the right kind and amount of in- 
surance, measured by what you need and 
can afford. 

Significant results are shown in NWNL’s 
sharply declining lapse ratio, the rapid rise 
of insurance in force and kept in torce— 
benefits in which you are invited to join. 
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6. An attitude of philosophic 
doubt; 

7. Devotion to the use of scien- 
tific literature; 

8. A spirit of cooperation with 
other workers in his field, as well 
as with members of his own or- 
ganization. 


Supplementing these _ specifica- 
tions, it will round out the subject 
to quote the views of E. R. Stet- 
tinius Jr., who, when still in the 
capacity of Chairman of _ the 
Finance Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation, pre- 
sented, on the occasion of the Har- 
vard Tercentenary Celebration, in 
1936, a thoughtful and construc- 
tive address on “The Selection and 
Development. of Executives in 
American Industry.” Emphazing 
the scarcity of proven leaders and 
the urgent and continuing need for 
employing scientific means in their 
discovery, selection and develop- 
ment, Stettinius presented a plan 
of procedure, or technique, based 
upon the principle of fostering a 
system which “recognizes nothing 
but qualification and merit as the 
foundation for advancement.” 

As the backbone of his plan, 
Stettinius featured a proposed 
“History and Rating Record” 
which, while by no means original 
in scope or content, is distinctly 
of interest because of the list of 
major qualifications it comprises. 
These are six in number, and each 
is particularized to an extent mak- 
ing it possible to arrive at a rea- 
sonably clear understanding of the 
various elements included, as well 
as to evaluate intelligently the re- 
spective weights, or degrees of im- 
portance. The list is presented b- 
low: 

Qualifications Weight 
. Performance 4 
. Personal Characteristics 1 
. Cooperation 1 
. General Intelligence and 
Specialized Knowledge 1 


- wONwm 


5. Executive Ability 1 

6. Future Value to the Cor- 
poration . 2 
Total. 10 


The third step in laying a foun- 
dation for scientific discovery 
and development of executive 
talent is to determine the sources 
from which the most promising 
executive timber may be secured 
to fill future requirements. This 
step might well be inaugurated 
with an inspection of the origins 
of all persons currently acting in 
executive capacities. Doubtless such 


an analysis would disclose that, in 
the great majority of instances, 
they have risen from the ranks 
within the institution. While this 
fact may be greeted with a sense 
of satisfaction by all who are 
wedded to the principle of promo- 
tion from within, it would be de- 
cidedly risky to base upon it judg- 
ments with respect to the wisdom 
of continuing to follow the same 
course, to the exclusion of alterna- 
tive methods. 

There can be little question that 
the executive of the future will be 
required to display characteristics 
differing radically from those of 
his precedessors. It is difficult to 
see how these may be developed to 
the requisite extent through service 
to one institution over a long period 
of years, accompanied by a slow 
but steady rise from minor capa- 
cities to executive rank. To make 
the purpose of this observation 
thoroughly clear, it should be 
stated that it is meant to apply 
primarily to men who are entrusted 
with responsibilities in the general 
field of management. Specialists 
engaged in technical work gain 
much of value from long immersion 
in the problems pertaining to their 
particular fields, but this very fact 
often unfits them for assumption of 
the broader task of management. 


The Other Side 


It may well be advanced ih oppo- 
sition to the expressed reservation 
concerning the value of long con- 
tinued service to one institution, 
that it fails to take into account 
the importance of the influences 
exerted in shaping the personalities 
and ambitions of men in harmony 
with the traditions and objectives 
which the institution is interested 
in maintaining. Giving due weight 
to this argument, it should be 
pointed out that its values are open 
to serious question. 

So often the hand of manage- 
ment allows the reins to droop in 
nerveless fashion; thus, the stimuli 
necessary to constructive accom- 
plishment are not supplied ito 
younger executives whose careers 
are still in their earlier stages. In 
such circumstances, the more am- 
bitious men seek new associations 
which hold out greater promise of 
personal development; many of 
those who elect to remain ulti- 
mately become submissive to exist- 
ing conditions and find satisfaction 
in the element of security presum- 
ably afforded. Such an outcome 
may, indeed, serve to perpetuate 


institutional view points and tradi- 
tions, but it is hardly conducive to 
the development of increased execu- 
tive capacity. 

The fourth step deals with con- 
crete considerations involved in es- 
tablishing and operating a compre- 
hensive program directed toward 
achievement of the major objec- 
tive of increasing executive ca- 
pacity. Such a program has many 
ramifications, but its essentials 
may be briefly outlined as follows: 


1. Assignment of responsibilty 
for carrying out the program to 
one leading executive whose quali- 
fications, sympathies and _ vision 
are in harmony with satisfaction 
of the needs and opportunities 
presented; 

2. Creation and maintenance of 
a complete inventory of the per- 
sonal and experimental attributes 
of all individuals eligible to con- 
sideration as potential executives; 

3. Establishment of comprehen- 
sive lines of promotion which will 
embrace all positions in the organi- 
zation involving the exercise of ex- 
ecutive responsibility ; 

4. Preparation of detailed speci- 
fications of the requirements asso- 
ciated with these positions; 

5. Evaluation of all positions in 
harmony with principles underly- 
ing correct determination of sal- 
aries and the provision of sound 
financial incentives; 

6. Preparation and conduct of a 
schedule of training and educa- 
tional activities designed to fit par- 
ticipants for the assumption of ex- 
ecutive responsibilities and the ac- 
quisition of a thorough grounding 
in principles of management. 


The foregoing program is not 
intended to constitute a complete 
statement of the ground that it 
may prove profitable to cultivate, 
but rather to indicate the more 
important directions that should be 
followed and the facilities that 
should be made available in any or- 
ganized attempt to capitalize to the 
full the vital factor of executive 
capacity. It will be noted that the 
fifth and sixth elements of the pro- 
gram introduce considerations of 
fundamental character to which no 
extended reference has as yet been 
made in this series of articles. 
Compensation and education enter 
in so significant a manner into the 
structure of new perspectives in 
management which I am endeavor- 
ing to delineate, that it is not 
feasible to treat them adequately 
within the confines of the present 
article. Accordingly, they will be 
made the subject of the two suc- 
ceeding articles, thus concluding 
the discussion of fundamentals to 
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which the first part of this series 
is devoted. 

It will not have escaped the at- 
tention of my readers that in pre- 
senting the subject of “Executive 


Capacity and Accomplishment,” I . 


have completely omitted any refer- 
ence to current conditions and 
trends in the life insurance field. 
This omission was motivated by the 
belief, which I regard as _ well- 
founded, that there is no distinc- 
tion to be made between life insur- 
ance and any other field of busi- 
ness enterprise when considering 
the vital principles and other con- 
siderations involved in the subject 
under discussion. The behavior of 
human beings is doubtless modified 
by the particular environment in 
which they express themselves, and 
the value of the influence of tradi- 
tion is not to be discounted too 
heavily; yet, the substance of man- 
agement represents a_ universal 
force which operates with equal 


A Hundred Years 


Of Protection 


Hundredth year birthdays are 
rare even in the mature business 
of life insurance. The number of 
companies who can look back over 
such a space of years is indeed few. 
They can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. 

Among them is the State Mutual 
Life Assurance Company of Massa- 
chusetts which on March 16th ob- 
served the hundredth anniversary 
of the granting of its charter by 
the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Turning the clock back, 
1844 was in the days of the cov- 
ered wagons and the clipper ships. 
John Tyler was President of the 
United States. Rail connections 
between New York and Chicago 
had not been completed; Chicago 
was a busy city of 6000 inhabi- 
tants; Denver, a few settlers’ cab- 
ins; Kansas, a trackless desert; and 
San Francisco, a little village of 
about 400 people. 

There were many restrictions in 
the early policies. The policy was 
void if a person should die in con- 
sequence of a duel. Travel was 
limited. You couldn’t go outside 
the settled limits of United States 
without consent of the Company 
endorsed on the policy, neither 
could you go south of the 38th de- 
gree North Latitude between June 
1 and November 1. Extra pre- 
miums were charged to conductors 
on railways. Early premiums were 
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effect in all fields of activity and, as 
previously emphasized, human na- 
ture rarely changes. 

It may, however, add something 
of esoteric interest to reproduce 
here, without further comment, a 
picture of the business executives 
as it presented itself many years 
ago to Young, the distinguished 
English actuary’ whose writings 
have been previously cited in this 
series. The passage of time has 
neither dulled the freshness nor de- 
tracted from the _ validity of 
Young’s interpretation. The busi- 
ness executive, he wrote, should 
possess : 


1. Fertility and origination in 
constructiveness ; 

2. The gift of imagination to 
survey his scheme under the stress 
of varying conditions and the con- 
sequent provision of facilities for 
equipoise; 

3. Generous allowance for the 
failures which are inevitable in the 


paid partly in cash and partly by 
deposit notes. Premium rates 
were based on $100 and the maxi- 
mum issue was $5000. A grace 
period was unheard of. 





Colonial Appointments 


J. Emil Walscheid, president of 
The Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
has announced that Harold R. Teit- 
rick, who recently resigned as head 
of the division of agents and brok- 
ers of the Pennsylvania State In- 
surance Department, will become 
the Pennsylvania State manager 
for the Company. 





instrumentality of those by whom 
the scheme is applied; 

4. The resourceful readiness to 
meet novel situations and de- 
mands; 

5. The courage and rigor of 
character to modify or abandon 
the most cherished measures 
should higher and larger necessi- 
ties occur; 

6. The faculty of insight and 
character; 

7. The sense of reality acquired 
by constant and observant min- 
gling with men of affairs in a 
broad-minded spirit; 

8. The patient tolerance of ob- 
jections and the teachable mind to 
profit by adverse experiences and 
criticisms; 

9. The felicitous alliance of 
strength and persistency of will 
with graciousness of concession; 
10. A generous and considerate 
temper for the infirmities and op- 
positions of men. 


To which it may only be added: 
““May his tribe increase!” 


California-Western States 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of California-Western 
States Life Insurance Company, 
Sacramento, O. J. Lacy, president, 
reviewed the company’s record cov- 
ering the past 10 years under his 
leadership. He pointed out that the 
business in force had _ increased 
from $210,000,000 to $275,000,000; 
that the group insurance depart- 
ment premium income rose from a 
few thousand dollars to over $1,- 
000,000 annually and that the com- 
pany’s assets have been increased 
from $41,000,000 to more than 
$67,000,000. 





The reception room, for the use of men and women in the Services. 


in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's home office. 


Scene 


shows part of the opening ceremonies presided over by Leroy A. Lin- 


coln, president of the Metropolitan. 
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Right at their fingertips. . . | 


AN INTERESTING BOOKFUL OF 
POTENT SELLING FACTS ABOUT 
THEIR COMPANY FOR UNION 


EE ae ee Ren 
tk INTERESTING 


ACTS 


about 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


2 © Srrdudong nforrnutoun coutswed ia the 
Fieamrel Statement as of Devomber 3, saz 








{ good example of the kind of power- 
ful selling aid given to U.C. men 


and women by their home office. 


In contains a thorough analysis of 
more than twenty different facts 
about Union Central that might influ- 
ence a prospect's decision. It is just 
another reason why Union Central 
representatives like to work for this 
old, stable company . . . why they 
consistently make the statement that 
U.C. is an “Agent’s organization” . . . 


from top to bottom. 


— CENTRAL AGENTS — 














| The Union Central — 
Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Over $475,000,000 in ASSETS 











The Reserve Loan Life 
Insurance Company of Texas 


Dallas, Texas 


FOUNDED 1897 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1943 


ASSETS 
Ne ee Sect ace Ste wc alae enaabietaniaaals ie eae $ 705,455.34 
Bonds: 
Fully Guaranteed by U. S. Government...... 2,306,343.90 
State, County and Municipal .............. 96,972.11 
NE Oe AO ee rb ars 189,811.22 
Ee CIS web tiers Fe oy 1,258, 142.36 
Industrial and Miscellaneous .............. 609,490.95 
re as ees Pee me ee er Siete 235,025.94 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate .......... 3,624,685.11 
ed Pee eee reer ee 325,000.00 
© ee Wn I ee SS nl detec, imins ee ca RE 1,352,263.36 
Real Estate Sold under Contract..... $146,137.37 
Less Reserve for Profit.......... 12,550.73 133,586.64 
Loans on Company’s Policies ...............-- 1,692,912.93 
Cee. Se Fs di nrand poder eae es soetee 60,800.00 
Interest Due and Accrued and Sundry Assets... .. 69,916.79 
Premiums Due and Deferred.................. 321,771.70 





Total Admitted Assets .. $12,982,178.35 


LIABILITIES 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid ............... None 
Claims for which Proofs are not Complete....... $ 72,946.85 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance and 
Premium Deposit Funds .................-. 136,323.03 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1944............. 75,000.00 
eg men me ere 62,476.59 
Funds Exclusively for Protection of Policyholders 
Full Legal Reserve on all Outstanding Policies.. 11,718,151.72 





I lo ty eke lit a tg WOKE 5 267,280.16 

Reserve for Fluctuation in Mortality............ 100,000.00 

RITE ANS to x os bere dw Acs Wee os 5 ye bincene 200,000.00 

IND) a cick eb den vee rey ge PR bg Pie ply: 350,000.00 

Tee EAMES: «3k. 686 EN $12,982,178.35 
1943 

Increase in Insurance in Force .................. $4,121,381.00 


ST ee nn a ee ec 789,035.26 


Insurance in Force 


67,665,886.00 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
Since Organization 


34,277,365.14 


Special War Mortality Fund of $100,000 established from earn- 
ings for the year. 


Real Estate Depreciation Fund was rebuilt to its original figure 
by adding $129,000 to it from earnings for the year. 


Persistency Rate Increased—Mortality Rate Decreased. 


Foreclosed Real Estate decreased $715,000. 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Limits—No enterprise, it is gen- 


erally admitted can permanently | 
rise higher in the scale of accom- | 


plishment than the level reached 
by the combined abilities of its 
executives. For this reason, the 
problem of making human capac- 


ity increasingly productive is one | 
that challenges at all times the | 


earnest concern of management. 
The eighth article of a series on 


this subject by Dr. Harry Arthur | 


Hopf is featured in this issue be- 
ginning on page 10. 


7 . * 


Earnings—-Despite several years of | 
attention to the problem of | 


agency compensation with the aim 
of improving the average income 
of agents, it is admitted that there 
are still too many agents who are 
forced to supplement insufficient 
income by other efforts. This sub- 
ject occupied a considerable part 
of the deliberations of the New 
York State Managers at their an- 
nual convention during the latter 
port of March, one of the out- 
standing addresses on the topic 
being that of Richard C. Guest, 
vice-president and actuary of the 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 


pany, which is reprinted on page | 


16. 


*. * 7 


Prospects—Because there are so 
many of them, and also because 
so many life 
neglect them, among other rea- 
sons, the youth of the Nation offer 
a well worth while source of new 
business. 
devoted to the study of prospects 
by age groups considers the possi- 
bilities existing in the under age 
thirty market and offers a cross- 
section of opinion from sales Jead- 
ers. See page 6. 


* ad * 


Health—Tuberculosis, at one time 
an outstanding medical problem 
and a leading death cause repre- 


Part Three of a series | 


sents one of the fields in which | 


medical science has scored ad- 
vances all alona the line. A nation- 
wide survev of the record by states 
and bv cities, showing compari- 
sons with past years, is given on 
page 26. 
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insurance agents | 


Compensation 


UST when the life insurance 

business stopped talking about 
commission plans and began to 
refer to them as compensation 
plans for agents, probably none 
can state exactly. However, the 
change in nomenclature was sig- 
nificant, for it showed a change 
in thinking both on the part of 
management and on the part of 
agents themselves. Particularly 
was that true with ordinary life 
insurance business where the dis- 
satisfaction with mere commis- 
sions first grew to notable pro- 
portions. In other words, the 
agents themselves began to real- 
ize that the traditional system 
of payment, based on first-year 
commissions, was inadequate to 
meet the demands of a modern 
world. Variations of commis- 
sion plans became numerous and 
gradually management began to 
lay stress on rewarding continu- 
ing agents who produced con- 
tinuing insurance. Persistency 
became what it is today—a goal 
for which all must strive. 

Recognizing the trouble with 











PRICELESS BENEFITS 


We constantly meet men who 
deplore the fact that they did 
not take out life insurance at 
an early age and when the 
cost was low. . . . No question 
about it, a life insurance policy 
is one of the finest gifts a man 
can offer his son. ... The bene- 
fits of life insurance for a young 
man are not all monetary. Any 
boy whose life is insured is im- 
mediately made aware of the 
fact that he is considered im- 
portant, and the psychological 
effect is uniformly good... . 
There are countless arguments 
in favor of father-and-son in- 
surance and there are count- 
less benefits to be enjoyed by 
both parties. 

—Paul Tomlinson in 
Harper’s Magazine 








the commission plan, the com- 
panies have striven energetically, 
during the past few years, to 
solve the question of what to do 
so that the new agent will have 
some certainty of minimum in- 
come while he is learning and 
until he can get himself estab- 
lished. Advances by _ general 
agents, or through the company 
itself, have not always had the 
desired effect and, indeed, have 
operated to the detriment of the 
producer. At the same time, 
most practical life insurance 
men admit that the commission 
incentive is something that the 
business needs. It rewards in- 
dividual initiative faster than 
would be practicable under such 
salary arrangements as exist, for 
instance in home offices them- 
selves. 

As the business prepares for a 
post-war world, this compensa- 
tion question is more important 
than even. Thousands of those 
returning from the armed ser- 
vices will be without financial 
facilities of any real worth. At 
the same time, from among those 
very thousands, there will be 
many who should prove to be 
the finest life insurance pro- 
ducers of the immediate future. 
That combination of circum- 
stances will itself urge the busi- 
ness in the direction of some 
kind of preparatory income for 
the new ordinary life agent. It 
may even force a_ condition 
wherein the company will pay a 
definite salary, without commis- 
sion, for the first year—to be 
replaced subsequently with a 
salary-and-commission or an all- 
commission arrangement. One 
thing is sure, the hit or miss 
methods of appointing and com- 
pensating life insurance agents, 
which were the rule rather than 
the exception in the early years 
of the century, will vanish en- 
tirely. Those companies will sur- 
vive and grow which solve, for 
themselves at least, the whole 
problem of how to compensate 
agents during the initial period 
of their entry into the business 
and thereafter. 

We invite your attention 0 an 
article on this subject appearing 
on page 16 of this issue. Richard 
C. Guest has offered a thought- 
ful summary of the problem, 
perhaps not entirely popular, but 
somehow it “makes sense.” 
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NEXT MONTH 


REFACING a discussion of social 
Pe M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent of the Provident Mutual Life, 
recalled that it was during the early 
‘Thirties, when people were bewild- 
ered and frustated by the collapse 
of the prosperity they had enjoyed 
only a few years before and were 
casting about for some measure of 
assurance against an uncertain fu- 
ture, that they welcomed the New 
Deal Administration's intervention 
and leadership in this direction which 
led to the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935. Hurriedly en- 
acted, this measure contained many 
obvious flaws, some of which were 
corrected in 1939, but Mr. Linton sees 
the entire scheme ‘as requiring still 
further improvements. ' These sug- 
gested changes, which he discussed 
fully, should be made in an atmos- 
phere of unbiased inquiry, he states, 
divorced as far as possible from po- 
litical pressure and the fortunes of 
either political party. See "Current 
Thinking" in the May issue. 


= 6 
OHN DOE, that mysterious per- 
sonage who very often finds him- 
self in dire straits with the law and 
who in many other more respectable 
activities personifies Mr. Average 
Man, is not a personal friend of 
Kenilworth HH. Mathus, but Mr. 
Mathus writes authoritatively about 
him in the next issue simply because 
he has observed that John Doe is 
invariably 35 years old and because 
he appears to be a prolific buyer of 

life insurance. 
a oe 


gpa departments of a publi- 
cation are sometimes taken too 
much for granted. Remember to look 
for the next in Dr. Hopf's series on 
problems of management: for Con- 
tract Information, with its accumula- 
tive index; for the survey on out- 
standing death causes; and Leon Gil- 
bert Simon's monthly essay on the 
broader aspects of salesmanship. 





Financial and Emotional Balance 


N agent once was impressed with the theory that the 
A successful solicitation of life insurance depended pri- 
marily on reaching the widest possible audience. To 
make men think in the right way on buying protection he 
believed, too, that they should understand the primary prin- 
ciples of life insurance. Following this assumption he went 
to a sizeable country town. There he hired the town hall, 
advertised in the local papers and postered the town that he 
would deliver free a lecture on life insurance and its benefits. 
His talk, because his preliminary publicity was attractively 
presented, drew a crowd. He gave a common-sense talk, 
invited questions and at the conclusion saw that each one 
had received attractive and convincing literature on the mul- 
tiple values a family would receive from the ownership of 
adequate life insurance. This information he supported with 
readily understood facts and figures. His was a wholesale 
approach and he placed policies which no doubt through the 
years have provided many wives and widows with homes and 
happiness. 

Perhaps the procedure today is outmoded. Surely there 
are few towns throughout America where the doctrine of 
protecting ones financial future through a life insurance 
program has not been preached. Yet, the principle remains 
true and unchallengable. Volume in the purchase of life 
insurance is in direct relation to the number who receive a 
sound and intelligent exposition of how life insurance brings 
peace and contentment to the individual—and economic and 
social stability to the community and, ultimately, to the 
nation. 

Men’s minds today are troubled. The turmoil of war 
brings sorrow over yesterday, suffering for today and dread 
of tomorrow to peoples of many races and creeds. For their 
spiritual sustenance through these dire times men are return- 
ing resolutely to the faith of their fathers. Their future lives 
they place in the hands of their God. 

In the material world, men are apprehensive of the years 
ahead. They seek again a buttress against the financial and 
economic storm that war excites. Those institutions that the 
enterprise of Free America have developed become once 
more a safe refuge against confusion and bulwark against 
disaster. So the protection of life insurance, which for a 
century has given ease to the burdened and distressed, has 
within its services the means to restore financial balance to 
millions. Men in every walk of life are eager for its guiding 
force. Life insurance must, in the words of bygone days, 
“hire a hall and retell the story of its ability to lead its 
members over many trying financial obstacle.” 


Tudo Vin. 
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OUR COVER PERSONALITY 








In my opinion life insurance is a most effec- 
tive agency of thrift and one of the wisest 
and best ways, especially for a man of ordi- 
nary means, to safeguard the future of his 


family.—Frank T. Hines. 




















Above and cover photo by Harris & Ewing 


Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, left. pictured with Warren Atherton, National Commander of the American Legion. General 
Hines is Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Chairman of the Federal Board of Hospitalization, and Director of Retraining and 
Reemployment, Office of War Mobilization. 


United States Army Reserve has the rare gift 

of executive genius in combination with military 
leadership, his direction of the United States Veterans 
Bureau from 1923 to 1930 was a resounding success. 
His current work as Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is likewise distinguished. 

The General’s first executive assignment came un- 
expectedly in 1914 when World War I threw a stunned 
Europe into confusion. Trained as a specialist in the 
location and equipment of coastal fortifications, Hines, 
then captain in the Regular Army, had been loaned 
to the Government of Greece at that country’s request 
for aid in strengthening its shore defenses. At out- 
break of war the Captain made his way from Greece 
to Italy. No trans-Atlantic passenger ships were ven- 
turing forth. 

Arriving in Italy he was immediately put in charge 
of stranded American tourists frantic to get to the 
United States. Hines searched until he found four 
available vessels docked at Italian piers, had them 
hastily altered for passenger accommodation, and got 
his people home with comparative speed and comfort. 
This made him famous. 

Soon after the United States entered the war Gen- 
eral Bliss named Captain Hines chief of staff of the 
newly created Embarkation Branch, and early in 1918 
General Goethals made Hines, now lieutenant colonel, 
Chief of Embarkation. In April of the same year 
the Colonel was given the permanent rank of briga- 
dier general. 


Bvnites : Brig. Gen. Frank Thomas Hines of the 
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When, shortly afterwards, the Embarkation Ser- 
vice- merged with the Inland Traffic Service, to be 
known as the Transportation Service, General Hines 
took his place as its chief. The dispatch without mis- 
hap of over 2,000,000 American troops overseas, and 
return, was one of the wonders of World War I, and 
the man who organized the effort was Hines. 

The General is a mathematician. It is said that it 
is mental recreation for him to sit down and work out 
a problem in trigonometry. His daily work he at- 
tacks with the precision and confidence of a mathe- 
matical expert. With it all, he is pleasant and sympa- 
thetic. 

As a youth Frank Hines did not plan upon a mili- 
tary career. In 1898, when war broke out between 
this country and Spain, he was studying civil engi- 
neering at Utah College. Volunteering as a private, 
he found himself in Battery B of the Utah Light Ar- 
tillery and on his way to the Philippines. Within a 
few months he was cited for ability and courage and 
made a second lieutenant. He saw action in 24 Philip- 
pine engagements. For his heroism in the attack on 
Manila he received the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Two years later Lieutenant Hines decided to make 
the Army his life profession and started study in 
graduate Army schools to become an electrical and 
mechanical engineer. 

The General was born in Salt Lake City on April 11, 
1879, the son of Frank L. and Martha J. H. Hines. 
In 1900 he married Nellie M. Vier, and they have two 
children, Mrs. Viera H. Kennedy and Frank T. Hines. 

















We hate to talk 





about ourselves but. . . 


There must be some reason why so many top- 
flight underwriters are associated with the John 
Hancock. Some talk about the prestige of our 
eighty-year background; others praise the com- 
pany’s financial soundness. Our method of agency 
operation gets its share of acclaim; while our 


national advertising also takes a bow. But all 


climax their remarks with the simple assertion, 
“T just like the John Hancock — that’s all.” 

Which we like to think is a way of expressing a 
satisfaction with all the “off-the-record” qualities 


that make us and our agents so happy about the 


whole thing. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF BosTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
GUY W. COX, President 


EIGHTY-TWO YEARS IN BUSINESS . . . INSURANCE IN FORCE $6,438.540,577 ON 7,000,000 POLICYHOLDERS 
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THE ATNA LIFE AFFILIATED COMPANIES. 


Hartford, Connecticut December 31, 1943 Morgan B. Brainard, President 


@ 


The annual statements of the 7Etna Life Insurance Company and its three affiliates, 
the 7Etna Casualty and Surety Company, the Automobile Insurance Company and 
the Standard Fire Insurance Company, here presented in condensed form, assure 
lasting and dependable security to each and every policyholder. Throughout these 
years, in peace and in war, in depressions and in prosperity, this all- protecting insur- 
ance institution has staunchly upheld its reputation for prompt and fair claim set- 
tlements in all of the great fields of insurance—Life, Casualty, Fire and Marine. 











-{CONDENSED STATEMENTS}- 


94th Annual Statement of The Atna Life Insurance Company 


Capital $15,000,000.00 
ASSETS ‘LIABILITIES Surplus 34,479,030.30 


$940,372,841.97 $890,893 ,811.67 
Surplus to policyholders $49,479,030.30 


37th Annual Statement of The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 


Capital $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus $25,098,436.06 


$100,061,975.00 $71,963,538.94 
Surplus to policyholders $28,098 436.06 


3lst Annual Statement of The Automobile Insurance Company 


Capital $5,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 10,710,870.27 


$36,453,860.53 $20,742,990.26 a 
Surplus to policyholders $15,710,870.27 


34th Annual Statement of The Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
ASSETS LIABILITIES Surplus 2,272,221.50 


$7,304,932.89 $4,032,711.39 
Surplus to policyholders $3,272,221.50 


Total premium income—all com panies—1943 $224,410,228.28 
Paid to or for policyholders since organization 2,278,111,551.81 
Life insurance in force December 31, 1943 5,867,882,586.00 
Increase in life insurance in force during 1943 637,354,932.00 





The tna Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 





